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Ua" The Expedition requifite in printing a Periodical Work, gen nerally rena 
ders it impoffrble to arrange the Articles in each Number feient if ally ; . 
but we fhall endeavour to fupply this Defeh by giving an analy thead 
Table of the Contents. —The Books reviewe: 4 h ave the firft We ord pr inted 
ix Capitals ; : Notices of mew Books, ani ¢ Articles of Intelligence, ix 
Italics. 1x this laft Department we have been obi iged, from want of 
Room, to poftpane, not only a great Number of Articles, but fe veral Subjects 
entire ly ; fui has M ith mari Sy Afirons my, C OMIMACTCes V yages and Tra- 
wels, the Drama, Fine Arts, Fc. which will appear in our next. 
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TO TH E PUBLIC. 


T atime when Literary Journals are more numerous than ufeful, 
it feems neceflary to ftate to the public, the reafons that have 
induced us to undertake the publication of a new one. 


Tue true defign of a Literary Journal is, in our opinion, to give 
fuch an account of new publications, as may enable the reader to 
judge of them for himfelf. Whether the Writers ought to add to 
this their own judgment, is with us a doubtful point. If their ac- 
count be fufficiently accurate and full, it feems to fuperfede the neceflity 
of any addition of their own. 


Tue want of time to draw up faithful accounts and abftraéts of 
books, er the want of room to infert them when executed, intro- 
duced the practice, of the Fournalifis themfelves giving final judg- 
ments on the works that came before them. And while this was 
done with candour and with impartiality, by perfons competent to 
the talk, it could not be condemned. 


Tue moft refpeétable of the earlier Critics, M. Le Clerc, M. de 
la Roche, &c. while they gave their own opinions of books, did. 
not lofe fight of the neceffity of enabling their readers to judge for 
themfelves, by fuch accounts and extratts, as were fufficient for that 
purpofe. But in later times, the writers of literary journals, flattered 
by the attention paid to their decifions, and gratified by the influence 
they have obtained over authors, have filled their publications with 
little elfe than their own opinions and judgments, ‘The old Journalifts 
appear, only to introduce their Princifa/s, while the modern ones feem 
to mention thefe, only to bring forward themfelves. To tell what is 
contained in a book, which ought to be their great objed, is be- 
come with them a fecondary matter: amidft the fplendour of their 
remarks the original author is often eclipfed ; and amidft the multi- 
tude of their criticifms, he 1s overwhelmed and loft, 


We would not be underftood to condemn all critical remarks—When 
well-founded and candid, they are undoubtedly ufeful. But certainly 
the public take up a Work of this kind, not fo much to learn the opinion 
of the critic, as with a view to be enabled to judye of a book for 
themfelves. And wherever this GRAND ORIGINAL END is neglett- 
ed; wherever a fuperficial or no analyfis is given of a book, and no 
{pecimen from which the reader can form any accurate judgment of 

a2 it; 





ii TO THE PUBLIC. 
it: then we conteivé the true defign of {uch a work is not accom- 

, 
plifhed. 

But this is not all. Reviewers have engaged in wars with 
authors; and men without a name, from the thade of obfcurity in 
which they were concealed, have ventured to abufe at random the firft 
literary chara¢ters. In many cafes they have entirely loft fight of that 
modefty, which ought always to accompany him, who being a private 
individual, prefumes to {peak to the public at large, and have fet 
themfelves up as a kind of oracles, and diftributed from their dark 
thrones, decifions to regulate the ideas and fentiments of the literary 
world. 


Wuew Literary Journalifts make themfelves parties in great con- 
troverted queftions, they take an unfair advantage of an Author, be- 
caufe the circulation of their publication is much greater than that of 
his. They may miftake his meaning, or fhamefully pervert it, and 
though he may make a complete defence againft their attacks, yet his 
labour is in vain: the whole world reads the obje¢tions, while his 
anfwer fcarcely extends beyond the narrow circle of his own friends, 
Thus the fale of his work, as far as their credit extends, 1s impeded. 
The confequence has been, that they have gradually loft that impartiality 
which we hold to be effential to their character, and have in many cafes 
become mere party men, who wrote apparently for no other pur- 
pofe, but to pull down or build up particular fyitems. Myfterious 
tranfactions have taken place between Authors or Bookfellers and 
Reviewers, and the refpectable part of the public, fufpeting that 
there was more of this difhonourable bufinefs done than really was 
the cafe, have loft their confidence in fuch Critics;.and thus the 
charactem and reputation of the journals have been injured and 
degraded *, 

Brstpe 

* “€ The modern Journalifts are commonly men of little ability, who, being 


unable to produce any work worth printing, lét themfelves out to fome book- 
feller, and then fet up for ditators of Parnaffus; fummon all mew authors to 


‘“< 
a 


“** appear before their tribunal; praife or blame, and finally determine their merit, 


with a matchlefs effrontery. To what judges are the Montefquieus, Chefter- 
$* fields, Voltaires, Wolffs, Bernoullis, Eulers, Hallers, and many other truly great 
men, obliged to fubmit! M, Voltaire has given, in his Mifcellanies of Literature. 
and Philofophy, Avvict To A JourNatistT: 


: i which they ought every. one 
of them to be able to repeat memoriter. They thould well remember, that a 
Literary Gazette is like one of Politics, in which we look for fats and 


** that happen daily in the world, and n 
ts 


Tr 
events 


ot for the crude remarks of a Gazetteers 
Th i » } } t j { t 
The public alone has aright to judge of the fecret caufes of an event, and of the 
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TO THE PUBLIC. iti 


PrstpeE thefe reafons, which have induced us to meditate, for fome 
time paft, the publication of a New work of this kind, we might 
mention others. ‘The plan of the earlier Journaliits who took in fewer 
books and gave a fuller account of them, appears to us preferable to 
that of the moderns, who, by taking in many, give an imperfe@ account 
of all. The prefs groans with trifling and temporary publications, 
while the number of truly staNparp works, which add to the ftock 
of human knowledge, and will live beyond a day, is very {mall 
indeed. Of thefe only, a large account ought to be given, and 
chat fuch a one as Le Clerc ufed to give ; an account that in fome de- 
gree conveyed to the reader the knowledge of the book—of the reft 
it is fufficient to put down the titles, or to give a very brief character. 


Sixce the difcontinuance of Mr. Maty’s Review, by the death 
of the learned author, we have had no Publication which has not 
been very deficient in communicating ‘ Literary News.’ It is indeed 
attended with trouble and expence, to collect fuch mtelligence, but 
it forms in our opinion, a moft interefting, and pleafant part of a 
Literary Journal. None of the elder writers omitted it, and in many 
of the foreign ones it is ftill retained, Every man of letters muft 
regret the want of it in our own, 


Tue accounts of foreign Literature in our Jotirnals have been 
cenfured, we think with fome reafon, as being often defeétive; and 
both foreign books, and thofe publifhed at home, have been unac- 
countably delayed onmany occafions. Whilft in fome cafes an expedi- 
tion has appeared that was only to be explained by fuppofing a par- 
ticular conneétion to fubfift between the author and reviewer. It 
occurs to us, that fomething might be done to remedy thefe defects 
by the publication of a New Work. 


Coup we purfue our own plan it would be to have one purely 
analytical, The true idea of a Literary Journal is to give the hif- 
tory of the republic of letters. Yet fo far as their own opinion of” 
books might be deemed important, the public would not be entirely 
deprived of it in fuch a Work. A full analyfis would always 
fhew, that they deemed a book of importance, a flight account, 
or total filence, would convey a tacit cenfure, without the inde- 
licacy of perfonal abufe toward an author, While they paid a 


“ wiflom or folly, the equity or juftice af the ators, as well as the value of a book, 
“< and merit of its author, and does not require to have it pointed out by a Joure 


$¢ yalift.” 
Baron Breprerpy, Univ. Erud. J1i. 440. 


more 








iv TO THE PUBLIC. 


more particular attention to, and gave a larger account than 
any other Journalifts do, of the few truly great works which occa- 
fionally appear from the prefs, they ought to be equally full and ac- 
curate in giving a lift of the titles of the reft, and fhould endea- 
vour in fome brief expreffion to convey a true and candid idea of their 
value. 


Anecpores which may in any fhape illuftrate the Hiflory or Fate 
of a work, would bein no wife inconfiftent with the plan of fuch 
a Journal. Fatts, which admit of no doubt, can raifé no contro- 
yerfy, In relating them, the Writers give no opinion of their own; 
they appear only as they ought to appear, the HISTORIANS 
of the Republic of Lettezs. 


Ir may be thought a very eafy matter to write fuch a Journal as is 
now defcribed, but thofe who have made the experiment have found 
it by no means fo fimple. To do it in fome way is indeed eafy ; 
but to do it in the bef{ way, to tell all that ought to be told, and 
nothing more, and that in the feweft words poffible, is very difficult. 


Sucu was the plan we had formed to ourfelves of a Literary Journal, 
which we are fure would have been truly ufeful, and of which every 
year would have rendered the preceding volumes more valuable. But 
on weighing the matter fully, a very material objection occurred to 
us, viz, that the work, though efteemed by the learned and thinking few, 
would not be fufficiently adapted to the tafte of the public at large, 
and hence fail to meet with encouragement equal to the extraordinary 
labour that would be required in executing it. On this account we 
have refolved not to attempt it on the pure analytical plan, but to take 
it up on another, which fhall partly coincide with our own ideas, 
and partly with that purfued by the reft of our brethren, We 
adopt this, not as the beft plan, but as the beft that can be put in 
practice. This New Journal will appear monthly. It will have 
more of an analytical caft in it than any other, and on that account 
we fhall call it, The ANALYTICAL REVIEW *, 


In the judgments given on books, the writers will endeavour to 
conduct themfelves with that degree of modefty which is moft {uit- 
able to their chara¢ter. Where abfurdity and immorality are at- 


* Fram this title, however, the public is not to expeét that we are to give an 
analyfis of every publication. A quarto volume monthly would not be fufficient to 
comprise this, nor would it be of real value to the public: for it is well known that 


by far the greateft number are unimportant or deferve cenfure: thefe will be men- 
tioned with a dort charaGer. 


tempted 





























TO THE PUBLIC v 


tempted to be impofed on the public, they will certainly think them- 
{elves authorized to raife the rod of criticifm, but will not deem thems 
felves entitled to interfere in a dictatorial manner, when authors of ap- 
proved learning and genius have produced a work containing aa 
elaborate chain of faéts and arguments, nor pretend by the hafty read- 
ing of an hour to confute the labour of yeats. 

Ir has been propofed to us to receive from authors an analyfis of their 
own works, and in fome cafes this may be defirable. Certainly no 
one is fo well qualified to tell what is contained in a book as he 
who wrote it*. But at the fame time we mutt add, that all fuch 
analyfes muft be fubje& to revifal, and to fuch alterations as we judge 
neceflary ; becaufe fome authors, from the influence of particular mo- 
tives, may be led to give too fuperficial an account of their works, 
while others, and thefe the far greater number, over-rating the im- 
portance of their own publications, may furnifa more extended ac- 
counts than we could, in juftice to our readers, infert. 


A full lift of the titles of all new publications will be given, The , 
literary news will be revived, and as early information as can be pro+ 
cured, will be given of foreign literature, 


Communications of literary intelligence, are earneftly folici- 
ted, and will be properly attended to : letters from foreign correfpond- 
ents may be written either in Latin, French, Italian, Spanith, or 
German. 4 


In this work, which we hope to render deferving” of the coun- 
tenance of the Public, we are promifed the fupport of fome of 
the moft refpettable and learned characters. We fhall only add, that 
it will be our higheft ambition to give to the world a refpeétable 
Journal, one that fhall tend to diffufe knowledge, and to advance 
the interefts of fcience, of virtue and morality. We thall therefore 
hope for the encouragement of every friend to the beft interefts of 
mankind, 





Some months ago, we circulated amongft our literary friends the 
preceding plan for the publication of a New Literary Journal. Objec- 
tions may be made to any plan, but we are happy to find that ours has 
met with the approbation of thofe whofe judgment we moft refpect, and 
whofe efteem we are chiefly defirous to cultivate. 

* « Celui qui a compofé un livre feroit le plus propre & l’abréger, et le 
Journalifte ne peut reuffir qu’en revétant em parte le caratere de 1’ Auteur.” 
M. Maty. Bib, Britannique, To. i. It 











vi TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ir has been infinuated that the Analytical Review originated from a 
party, and is meant to ferve their purpofes, We give ourfelves little 
trouble about fuch reports. The public will foon judge from the 
execution of our work, whether we are fincere or not in our profeffions 
of impartiality, and to them we appeal. 


ALTHOUGH, in our analytical account of foreign publications, we 
cannot, in general, go farther back than the preceding year, yet as there 
has been long a well grounded complaint among the literary men of 
this country, that the very names of books publifhed on the Conti- 
nent have fcarcely been announced, we will, in the fecond and four 
fubfequent Numbers, endeavour, in fome fort, to fupply that defect, by 
inferting a compleat lift of all the important works, that have 
been printed abroad for the feven laft years, reduced into general claf- 
fes, and arranged as methodically as our time will permit. 


Ir has been recommended to us to announce the deaths of learned 
perfons, and to add, when it can be got, a fhort account of their lives, 
and a lift of their writings. We fhall be happy to communicate intel- 
ligence of this kind to our readers, and fhall deem ourfelves obliged to 
any one who will furnith us with authentic information. 


We beg leave to repeat our requeft, that thofe who have accefs to 
fources of intelligence, will be kind enough to favour us with com- 
munications relative to the ftate of literature and arts, new difcoveries, 
new publications, &c. We hope to render this part of our work 
equally amufing and inftructive, but much will depend on the liberality 
of fuch perfons as have it in their.power to give us information, 
Thofe whofe objet it is to diffufe intelligence over the kingdom in 
general, or to announce it to foreign nations, will probably find their 
advantage in communicating it to us, it being one part of our defign 
to eftablith a repofitory for genuine information in every department 
of Literature and Science. And we hope ingenious men, who have 
made difcoveries, will fee the propriety of our opinion, that it is much 
better to gratify the curiofity of mankind by a fhort authentic account, 
than to fuffer them to be mifreprefented, mifconceived, traduced, and 
ridiculed by the falfe reports and abfurd ftories which are commonly 
propagated in fuch eafes. For the public are inquifitive, and where 


they cannot procure a true account, will rather liften to a doubtful one 
than have none, 


We have only to add, that it is not without fome hefitation that we 
fubmit the firft Number of our work to the public, as we are confcious 


that our plan is not yet brought to that degree of perfettion that we 
hope at a future period to attain. 
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Art.1. Varra Lectiones Vet. Teflamenti, ex immenfa 
MSS. Editorumgque Codicum congerie haufle, et ad Samar. 
Textum, ad vetuftif: Verfiones, ad accuratiores facra Critica 
fontes ac leges examinate. Opera ac fludio JOAN. BERNARDI 
De Rossi, 8. T.D. et in Regia Parmenfi Academia. L.O. P. 
4vol.in quarto. Parmax,1784—1787. Price to fub{cribers 
Two Guineas, fewed. 


HIS. important work being now compleated, we* 
cannot, we think, better open our theological depart- 
ment than by giving a particular account of it. 

The Bipte is the great fource of theology; the ultimate 
voucher, to which Chriftians of all denominations appeal in 
their religious controverfies, and the ground-work on which 
they profefs to eftablifh their refpective tenets. But the Bible 
hath undergone the deftiny of all ancient writings: it hath not 
been handed down to us in its primitive integrity ; but, in the 
lapfe of two thoufand years, hath contracted a number of 
blemifhes, fome of lefs, fome of greater moment; but all 
{ufficiently momentous to excite the moft fervent wifh, in the 
breaft of every ferious Chriftian, that they could effectually be 
done away. 

With regard to the New Teftament, this hath in a great 
meafure been accomplifhed. The labours of Erafmus, Stepha- 
nus, Mills, Kufter, Wetitein, Boyer, Bengelius and Griefbach, 
have already put us in poffeflion of copies, which, if not abfo~« 
lutely perfect, are not far from fuch a degree of perfection as 
they are now fufceptible of. 

* In compliance with the general cuftom, and for the fake of 
uniformity, the plural number is here and throughout ufed ; but it 
means only the fingle individual who writes the analyfis; for the 
muitakes or deficiencies of which none of hjs brothex-analyfers are 
7 : 
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But far other hath been the fate of the Hebrew fcriptures. 
The firft faulty editions were copied one from another, for 
more than two hundred years, before a fufpicion was enter- 
tained that they {tood in need of correction; it was even fup- 
pofed unlawful to correé them, after they had received the 
infallible ftamp of the ~— ; and, through a credulity rarely 
to be paralleled, it was elieved, that every word and tittle 
of the text were the genuine dictates of the Holy Spirit, 
tranfimitted to us in that very ftate in which they were at firft 
committed to writing ! 

We now laugh at this idea; but it was no matter of laughter 
to Capellus, who was the firit among the reformed churches 
that ventured to oppugn it. ‘The fhafts of the moft bitter 
invective were fhot at him from every quarter; and he was 
obliged to get his book publifhed at Paris by fome of the 
Catholic perfuafion. 

But, though Capellus faw and pointed out a great number 
of errors in the printed copies, or rather copy, of the Hebrew 
text; and fhewed how many of them might be corrected by the 
ancient verfions, and the. common rules of criticifm, he did 
not advert to the moft obvious, and feemingly the moft 
effeGual means of emendation ; namely, a collation of Hebrew 

nanufcripts. Whether he believed, with the great herd of 
theologues, that there were no various readings in them; or 
whether he contidered them as of too modern a date to be of 
great ule in recovering the primitive text, certain it is that he 
neither ufed himiclf, nor invited others to ufe, that expedient. 

This was referved tor Dr. Kennicott,* who having by the 
advice of the late excellent bithop of London, then Hebrew 
Profetior at Oxford, publifhed his firft differtation on the ftate 
of the Hebrew text in 1751—32, and a fecond in 1760, was, 
at the prethng folicitation of archbifhop Secker, and other 
learned men, prevailed upon to undertake the collation of all 
the Hebrew manuicripts in Great-Britain and Ireland. Thefe 
alone amounted to the number of one hundred and forty-three. 
Yet to thefe the attention of Dr. Kennicott was not confined. 
His Differtations had now been tranflated into Latin, and cir- 
culated on the Continent; and it was the cenera!l with of the 
learned that he would extend his pian to all the Hebrew manu- 
feripts in Europe. ‘This he was enabled to do by the annual 
fubicription, that had been liberally fet an foot for the purpofe, 
and which was already increafed to nine hundred guineas. A 
corre{pondence was accordingly opened with ali the capital 
towns ; and proper perfons enraged to infpect and collate fuch 
mranulcripts as were deemed the molt ancient and moft corre&. 
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Conftantio was employed at Rome, Bartali and Vallombrofano 
ut Florence, Pafini at Turin, Branca at Milan, Sonnenfels at 
Vienna, Murfinna at Berlin, &c. &c. At Paris L’Avocat 
undertook to collate the manufcripts there gratis; which, at 
his deceafe, was continued by Le Blond, Hooke, and Affine. 
Similar gratuitous collations were fent to him by Breitenger, 
Nagel, Lilienthal, Schultens, De Roffi, &c. So that before 
the end of ten years he had collected the various readings, in 
whole or in part, of above fix hundred manufcripts and printed 
editions. Yet here he did not flop; but while he was ar- 
ranging his huge mafs of materials for the prefs, he fent 
Bruns abroad to examine anew both the manufcripts that had 
been collated, and thofe that had not, and to felect from thefe 
Jaft fuch readings as he fhould find of any importance. 

Bruns returned with his collection in 17733 and that fame 
year the firft volume was put to the prefs, though it was not 
publifhed until the f{ummer of 1776. The fecond appeared in 
1780, almoft twenty-nine years from the time when the colla-_ 
tion was begun ; and but very few years before the refpectable 
author ended his earthly career. 

Dr. Kennicott’s collation contains the various readings of fix 
hundred and ninety-four manufcripts, and printed copies of the 
whole or of fome part of Hebrew Scriptures ; of which manu- 
fcripts and editions three hundred were collated thoughout ; the 
reft only in telect places. ‘The various readings are methodi- 
cally and beautifuily arranged at the bottom of every page, 
helow the text of the edition of Vanderhooght, which is difpofed 
in two columns, (except the Pentateuch*) and elegantly 
printed at the Clarendon prefs in two folio volumes, 

Though the defign of Dr. Kennicott, as we have faid, met 
from the beginning with the gezeral applaufe of the learned, it 
was not univerfal. There were fome, both at home and abroad, 
who endeavoured to prepoflefs the public againtt the undertak- 
ing; and there are yet thofe who meanly endeavour to depretiate 
the merit of the work. Some foreigners, we are told, affect, 
not very decently, to call it a farrago; and think it will be 
entirely fuperfeded by the more ufeful work of De Roffi, which 
we are now about toreview; and of which, though we enter- 
tain a very favourable opinion, we cannot help deeming it 
(with refpec&t to the mere collation of Hebrew mss.) a lefs 
uletul publication than that of Kennicott. But of this we hope 
to enable ihe reader to form a proper judgment him(elf, from 
the following comparative analyfis, and the obfervations we 
fhall have occafion to make as we go along. ; 





— 

* Becaufe, in the Pentateuch, one of the columns contains the 

varieties of the Samaritan copy, difplayed in the moft commodious 
magner imaginable, fo as to ftrike the reader’s eye isamediately. 
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The firft volume (of 270 pages) contats, a dedication of the 
work to the king of Sardi nia; a large preface or prolegomena ; 
a clavis, or account of the manuf {cripts one editions collated ; 
and various readings on Gene/isy Exodus and 1 Leviticus. 

The prolegomend are divided into two parts. The firft, in 
forty-two feCwons, gives us an account of the author’s defign ; 
the utility of collan ng manufcripts ; the origin of various reade 
ings; the ancient and modern ftate of the Hebrew text ; the 
various fources of emendation; the number, diverfity, dates, 
and comparative excellency of manufcripts and printed editions 5 
the {tate and authority of the Samaritan copy, and of the an- 
cient verfions ; the nerpe that may be drawn from parallel 
places, quotations in the New ‘Teftament, the ‘Talmud, 
Mafora, and other Rabbinical writings; and, finally, how far 
the text may be corre Sted by analogy and conjectural criticifm. 
In all which there ts nothing cither new or uncommon, except 
an ace — of an uncdited cul jous prefa ce of the learned Jew, 
R. Solomon Norzi, whofe ufeful commentary on the Old 
Ceflament was pub lifhed at Mantua in 1742. In this preface, 
weare told, the learned Rabbi, after giving a fhort hiftory of the 
Mafora, * complains grievoufly of the corruptions both of itand 
of the fac ed te xt; affirms that he had {pared no pains to have 
them corrected, ar nd for that purpote had had pecouste to the 
bef copies he could find ; efpecially the moft celebrated work 
of ‘Todrofius,* whote authorit ty he chiefly relied upon in the 
emendation of the Pentateuch. In the other books he pro- 
felies to have followed the greateft number and the moft ancient 
of ex mplars. He boalts of having received great affiftance 
m 4 CCeta in Me —. ‘s de Lonzano, who, it feems, had 
collated tome copies of the Bible at Jerufalem. In fhort, he 
Hryire nuoufly coni Heth, that he had corrected many Maforetical 
ed? "5 ons by conjectural eriticifm, and maintains it to be a 
sucahec thing, t thus to correct readings that are manifeftly 
erroneous. A rare acknowledgment in a Jewifh Rabbi. 
¢ Roth concludes this part of his preface with a fhort 
account of the economy and diftribution of his work, and its 


Puppet OF 2avantaecs to that of Kennicott. ‘This laft, asa {peci- 
men of his ftile and latir uty, We will give in his own words. 

Hac autem font hujus mex qualifeumque collationis, 4 cum 

( L comparas, cmolumenta. Datur hic nova collatio quin- 

Nagipta cireiter Mss, facri textus codicum, qui per 


on cn pil in Ken ucottiana hon comparent. Ex Kenn. codicibus 
wd . Ly Pp 7 al en ftatem devene runt, alii octoginta octo 

netic iarum lectionum, que funt ex prima vel 

, li ay in Kennie, Bibliis fepe neglecta, accuratior pro- 
Cuyiturs Ducente triginta et amplius editiones illic intaéte con- 
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feru ifur, inter quas centum vigin tl qui inque Sec. Xv, et XVI. Con- 
feruntur plenius que illic five in integram, fivein felectis locis fuerunt 
examinate. Antique verfiones, que inter precipuos face criticxe 
fontes funt collocande, in Oxontenfi collatione praterimifte hic locuin 
habent, edite cum mss. codicibus fape comparantur, inedite ra- 
rioris commmatis eruuntur, tot putida codicum menda totque Mafore-. 
thice ineptia, quibus fcatet Anglica collectio, omittuntur; emen- 
dantur mendofx codicum collationes ; accuratior fup peditatur corum 
codicum defcriptio; et, quoad epigraphas, fingularia, allaque fiepe 
fuppletur ; feorum dek-tientar codices Samarita: i, dilinguuntur 
fontes variarun: leétionum fab tfdem numeris a Kennicotto confufi, 
obfcura in tis indicandis figna devitantur, varia IeCtiones clarius ac 

plenius proponuntur ; Latina Hebraicis vel orientalibus IeCtionibus ae 

textibus  femper fubjicitur interpre tatio; loca parallela, analogia 

contextus, veterum teftimonia, facrorum five judaicorum, five chrif- 
tianorum judicia identidem exhibe ntur ; quamplh res denique varie 
lectiones gravioris momenti in Kenn, Bibliis intactx: et ignotx afferun- 
tur, ex quibus in primis tribus Pentateuchi libris hoc volumine con- 
tentis ducente fexaginta circiter occurrunt. Ad eas vero que in illis 
Biblits producuntus, adeo infignia accedunt additamenta, ut fixpe 
plures ad var, lect. confirmationem ex fuperadditis meis codicibus 
afferantur, quam ex univerfa E ‘uropa Kennicottus ipfe attulerit, 
Neque hac animadverto, ut Kennicottiano operi, praetta: utiflimo fane 
facrifque ftudiis utillimo, aut ut dottiflimg anglo quidpiam detraham, 

gui nomen fuum tam ope rofa totque annorum ftudio claborata varianti- 
um colle¢tione immortalitati confecravit.’ 

The fecond part of the Prolegomena contains ninety-three 
critical Canons ; but reduceable to a much {mailer number ; 
as many of them are only explanations, comments and corolla- 
ries of the preceding ones. We fhall therefore take the liberty 
of abridging them, without diminifhing their fubftance, 

CAN. 5.11, 111. 1V. V, 

The prefent copies of the Hebrew feriptures, under the guardian- 
fhip of the Jewith, Samaritan and Chriftian Churches,. agreeing in 
every thing efiential, are of the fame authenticity and authority with 
the autog eraphs ; notwithitanding the errors that have crept into them, 
from whatever caufe.’# 

CAN. » WOls TIE. 1R, Be Bh BH 

The legitimate as of emendition are manufcripts, the moit 
ancient and. bett editions, the Samaritan text, the ancient verfions, 
quotations from the ancient writers, par: lle ; paflages, contextual 
analogy, the Mafora and conjectural criticifm.—But ali thefe are to 
be ufed with great judgment and caution; as being all fallible criteria, 





* If by ar thenticity the author mean, that our prefent exemplars, 
though in many laces corrupted and mutilated, are in the whole not 
(purious copics, ie have every effential characteriflic of a genuine 
document, his pofition will be readily (gran ited ; but if he would 
infinuate, that any modern apograph is in every matter of faét, or 
even of faith, of equal authority with the original axecgr: pes ; there 
ure few, we believe, who have well examined the matter, that will be 
ot his opinion. 
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nor is the common reading ever to be rejected but on the moft rational 
grounds.’ 
Can, XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. 

¢ With regard to Hebrew manuferipts we are not fo much to con- 
fider thei number as their quality, antiquity, and agreement with 
the.moit antient interpreters ; and the true reading may be preferved in 
a fingle maaulcript. It may even hap p en tha’ it not a fingle in inufcript 
has preferved the true rea ling ; which in that cafe* 1s to be fought 


Thofe maniuferiots are to be accounted the beft that are moft 
eonfonant wits thofe ufed by the antient interpreters ; that have not 
been tampered with by the Maforetes, and that have the Chaldee 
paraphrafe interjected, in alternate verifies.’ 

CAN. XIX. XM. XXII. XXII. XXIVI. 
© Although, ceteris paribus, the more ancient and more accurately 


written on 0 ar are a ‘terable, yet a recent ind incorre C SOpyV 
mav often have the better reading, becaufe it m ay have been onion 
from an exce er nt a z inctent Copy.’ 
CAN, XXIV. XXV. 

¢ Greater is the authority of a rca ling found in but a few manu- 
feripts of different characters, hoes and —, than in inany 
manuferipis of a timuar comp! eXion. But of manuferi 
fame fort, tho reading of the greater number 15 of moit wei 

CAN. XXVEIL NNVIT. XXNVIID. XXIX. XXX. 
* Various readings found in ancient and unpoiated manufcripts 


‘written for the ule of the Synagogue; or in a Maforetic Spanith 
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vemplar, tranferibed by a lear rned perfon, or for a learne 


pe rion, 
trom fome tamous or correct copy, are pret 


rable to thote 
pies written for private ufe, or even for the Synagogue from 
Moaforetical Exemplar: - h afl the n so wer ieee.” 
saforetical bxemplars; of which lafl the number ts very great 
CAN. XXXII. XXXII. 
Phe tirft crafed reading of a ma 


©! the copyiil 


nutcript 1s not always an error 
, nor the fecond fubitj ceuted one always the better reading. 
Both are to be tried by the touch-{tone of the Samaritan text and an- 
cient veriions.’ 
CaN, XXXII. XXXIV. 

various reading that ts fupported both by the authority of 

» and by atl, or almott all the ancient verdions, is to be 

CAN. XNNV. XNXNVIL XXXVID 
readings of ual, of nearly equal authoritv, that is ta 
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Can. XLl. 
«Tris not fo with hiftorical or doctrinal analogy: the lection that 
1s moft agreeable to it is always to be preterred.’* 
CAN. XLII. 
«The more obfcure lection is gencrally the moft genuine: the 
clearer generally it glofs | 
CAN. XLIM. XLIV. XLV. 
«The marginal readings, called kext, are to be preferred to the 
textual, when they are fupported by analogy and authority.’ 
CAN. XLVI. XLVII. XLVIIJ. 
« "The various readings of printe ed copies are not to be neglected, 
efpecial lly of thofe prior to Ben-Chaiin’s Maforetical edition.’ 
CAM. XLEX. Le Ls LA, LOT. LIV, 
« "The Samaritan Pentateuch, which is only a difterent copy of the 
faine original text, being more ancient than the Babylonith captivity, 
when the Jewith Exemplars were corrupted (gua fodati funt judaici 


codices) and religioutly preferved in the primitive Mofaic char: acters, is 
to be pronounced entire , divine, (integer, divinus) and a legitimate 
fource of emendation. But its inany corrections of HH: -brew ano- 


mialies, and other gloffes of the Samaritan fcribes, are cautioutly 
to bed liftinguithed trom various readings ; and weaken its authority 
in that re {pect.’t . 
Can. Lv. &c. tO LXX.~ 
* Such antient verfions as were iinmediately made from the original 
are proper fources of emendation, when the prefent lebrew copies 
difavree ; and their refpective value 1s in preport ion to their priority 
of date , their betng made from accurate cx mp lars, their being literal 
tranilations, and their be ang contirmed by the Samaritan text “and by 
one another: for the fole diffent of verfions unfupported by other 
authorities, conftitutes only a rae Bh leétion.’’ 
CAN. LXXI. LXXII. 
« The Greek verfion, called the Septuagint, is the moft ancient 
and illuilrious; but now greatly interpolatec,) and therefore, when it 
cemarkal ly 


mm me en | ee 





* "This is, we think, avery controvertible afiertion: and would, 


admitted as a cave, open a wide door to critical feepticifm., We are 
not to feek a perfect analogy of either Coctrine or hiltory in every part 
of the Hebrew writings ; much: lets are we to feek what may appear to 
us to be annlogy. = It this were allowed, we fhould foon fee not only 
words, commas and fentences lopped off; but whole paragraphs, 
chapters and books, 

+ We cannot admit this canon, without great refirietion, 

{ ‘The latter part of this clufier of canons feems hardly confonant 
with the tormer. 
We can admit neither the author’s affertion, nor his inference, 
nor itis reaion. All the remarkable deviations of the Greek vertion 
trom the pretent Hebrew text, are, by no means, to be accounted in- 
terpolations. Moft of them are fupported by the Samaritan copies, 
and many by the other ancient verfions ; nor was it the conttant 
practuce of Chrift and his apoitles to prefer the Hebrew text where it 
differed trom the Greek verfion. ‘The contrary ds evident from a com- 
parifon of the paflages, And with regard to the fathers, the obferva- 

, B } tiony 
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mack able dit: vrees witn the He Drew text, the lat rer is to be fo lowed ; 
rfuch wa. the practice of the fathers, of Chrift himfelf, and of the 
ofiles . as Jerome obferves. 
, Can. LXXIII. 
*« Greater 1 the authority of the moft ancient Svriac verfion; as 1¢ 
purer and more Literal ¢ opy.’* 
CAN. LXXIV. 
« OF the Chaldee Paraphrafes, when ,the manufcripts vary, thofe 
he preferred which are the more ancient, and which have not 
r ted acc riding to the prefent Viaforetic text.’ 
7 CAN. LXXV. LXXVI. LXXVIT. 
«OF the two edited copies of the Arabic verfion of Saadias, that 
C ntinople ts the moft genuine.’ 
CAN. LXXVIIT. LXXIX. LXXX, LXXXI. 
« The Mafora and lalmud are alfo fources of emendation; but of 
preat authority, in readings of anv moment. 
CAN. LXXXII,—II!I. IV. Ve. VI. VET 
* Although parallel pailages be fometimes a legitimate fource of 
OM, Vet a Various rea ling that hath no other authority than 
: fufpic ious one.) And when two p. aralle ‘| patlages con- 
different readings, both fupported by manufer ipt aut! iority, the 
t the earlier writer or prior book, and that which agrees bett 
t thority of the New Teftament (as 5. Jerome fays) ought 
ved 
Can. EXXXVIIT. LXXXIX. XC. 
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Such is the fubftance of De Roffi’s xc1i1 Critical Canons ; 
which are not always arranged in the beft method, nor exprefied 
in the cleareft terms; but which, upon the whole, contain much 
good fenfe, an extentive ssaditinn, and fewer theological preju- 
dices than moft Tranfalpine publications. 

Next followeth the Clavis, or general account both ef the 
manui{cripts collated by Dr. Kennicott and by the author. 

Dr. Kennicott’s ecicription he often abridges, and fometimes 
corrects. “The corrections chiefly relate to the age and charac- 
ters of the ma nuicripts 5 to fome of which he affigns an earlier, 
to others a later date than Kennicott had done. Some manu- 
fcripts which Kennicott had judged to be Spanifh, De Roffi 
thinks Italian, or German. In all this there is little important. 

To Kennicott’s catalogue of manuicripts De Roffi fubjoins 
a lift of fuch of them as were again collated by himfelf in feleét 
places; in all eighty-eight. 

De Rofli’s ¢ atalogue of Hebrew manufcripts is divided into 
two clafles; thofe in his own pofteffion, and thofe belonging 
to others. 

‘The former contains the immenfe number of cight hundred 
and forty-eight: of which four hundred and feventy- nine were 
in part collated for this work. Of thefe above one hundred 
and thirty are of the x11ith century; nine or ten of the xuth; 
feven of the xith, or early in the x1ith; two of the xth; one 
of the 1xth or xth; and one, perhaps, of the viiith. But thefe 
laft, alas! are only ‘mail fragments. 

It is worthy of obfervation that the moft ancient of thofe 
manu(cripts vary moft from the prefent Maforctic text, and 
often confirm the readings of the Samaritan copy, and of the 
ancient verfions. 

The fecond clafs of manufcripts in De Roffi’s catalogue, be- 
longing to others, but collated in fele& places by him or for 
him, contains one hundred and ten; of which there are but 
two of the xuith, and not above fourteen of the x11ith century. 

\We have then another catalogue of al] the foregoing manu- 
feripts arranged in an alphabetical order, according to the 
places in which they are to be tound; ufeful for thofe who may 
be occafionally induced to inipect them anew, or to re-collate 
fuch of them as have not been collated throughout. ‘The citys 
which contain the greateft number are Parma, Rome, Oxford, 
Pais, London, Hamburgh, Florence, Venice, Turin, Milan, 
Vienna; in the order here mentioned. 


—_- 


conjectural emendation without the moft urgent neceffity, and ftrongeft 
pre: fu uinption of the text’s being vitiated : but when this cafe occurs, 
which 1s not at all unfrequent, if no other remedy can be found, there 
is a {pecies of conjectural criticifm which is not only legitimate, but 
the only one by which the true text can be cither certainly or moft 


probably rettored. 
Befide 
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Befide manucripts, the author confulted, occafionally, two 
hundred and eighty-eight printed editions; fome of which were 
totally, others imperfeétly unknown before. He alfo confulted 
feveral Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Greek and Latin manutcripts, 
and a confidcrable number of Rabbinical commentaries. From 
al! which he compiled his collection of various readings; the 
mott interefting of which we will lay before our readers in the 
remaining part of fAis, and two or three other fubfequent 
numbers. 

That our extracts may be the more generally ufeful, we will 
not embarrafs our readers with Hebrew, Greek and Latin, &c. 
but will lay before them, in plain Engliih, fuch various readings 
as appear to be of the greateit importance, and in number 
fulhcient to give them a jult idea of the prefent ftate of the 
original text, and convince them, if they be reafonable, of the 
expediency of revifing and correcting our modern traiflations 
from it. For the fake of fome readers, it may not be unneceflary 
to explain, for once, the abbreviations commonly wed in biblical 
criticifm; and which occur fo frequently in the work before us. 
Heb. I. denotes the prefent printed Hebrew Text of the ed- 
tion of Vanderhooght, 1705. Heb. mss. Hebrew manutcripts. 
Sam. the Samaritan printed copy of the Hebrew text in the 
Paris and London Polyglotts. Sams mss. Samaritan manu- 
fcripts. Sam. Ver. the printed verfion of the Samaritan He- 
brew text in the Samaritan dialect. Gr. the Greek tranflation 
commonly called the Septuagint. Syr, the ancient Syriac ver- 
fion. Lat. the Latin Vulgate. Arab. P. the Arabic tranfla- 
tion in the Polyglott.” Arab. Erp. The Arabic verfion of the 
Pentateuch, publifhed by Frpenius. Onk, the Chaldee tranf- 
lation of Onkelos. Varg. the Chaldee paraphrafe, by Jonathan 
and others. “Pal. the Talmud, or Rabbinical f\ tem of jurif- 
prudence and morality. ‘The reft are obvious, or will be ex- 
pained as we £o along. : 

(J; FNESIS. 

Ch. 1. Ve. ar. Phree Hebrew and one Chaldee manufcripts, 

with sam. Grr. Syr. Lat. and both Arabs, have the copulative 


and®* before the fruit? 


ff 44.667 € 


_Y | ale feed was in itfelf after its 
dind, one of De Rofli's manutcripts, before it was corrected, 


_* . 1 
jeems, Very ore 


Provably, to have had the addition in the Greek, 
upon the cart 


Vioirg. One manuicript, after 7 the firmament of heaven, 
adds, with Sam. and Gr. to Dine ndon the 
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De Rofi Miuria LePiones, Vol. 1. 1! 


Ch. ii. v.24. Inftead of and they shall be a the Sam, 
reads, and cf them two there shail be one fiefh. bquivalently to 
whic! ithe Gr. Sye. Lat. “Varg. Jonathan, and all the parallel 
places in the New Teftament, and they fhall be both one flefh. 

Ch. ili. v. 7. Fifteen manufcripts, ‘and one printed edition, 
with Sam. Gr. Syr. Lat. Onk. Jon. both Arabs and Talm. 
have fig-/eaves in the plural. And io our Englifh verfion ren- 
ders the word, though their Hebrew copy had the fingular. 

V.16. Six Samaritan copies, with Gr. Syr. Lat. uk Jon. 
and even the more recent inedited Gr. verfion in S. Mark’s 
library at Venice, have thy /errows in the plural. 

Having already riven a ipecimen of the author’s ftyle in his 
own words and langu:z iagc, we will now for the fake of our 
h nglifh readers tr: snflate a whole articke, as a fample of his 
mode of exhibiting Dr. Kennicott’s and his own various lections, 
with other corroborative authorities. 

‘ Ch. vi. v ®, To Abel his brother. So the prefent text: but 
Sam. So Abel his brother: Let us walk out into the fre ld.* ‘This remark- 
e addition is allo in the Gr. Syr. Lat. and both T: ATgQUINS ; bot 
hath not yet been found in any lewith He! ‘rew copy.  ¥¢ t there exit 
copies both manufcript and pris ited, which have a pe. or vacant 
fy: ice after Ais brot/er; fome a greater, fome a lets, than that in 
V: anderhooght’s edition: a {pace periey fufficient fi T the fupple ‘ment 
in gueftion. To this clafs belong eight of Kennicott’s and tive of my 
manufcripts,t to which we are To add forty-nine printed editions of 
various places and dates, f rom 1518 to 17656. 

* The Samaritan read ing is preferred by NMlorinus, FO muubigant, Lefs, 
Kennicott, Du Contant, Branca, &ce. and Starck maintain Sa pi 
originally in the Jewifh copies. Ner are there waaiee among the 
lews themfelves, who {up ply the additional woris. * Some think,’ 
fays Rab. Immanuel (in his inedited Comment. in my pot! eilion) © that 
Cain faid to Abel his brother, Let ws go out into the field.’ 

‘ On the other hand, the integrity of the common text is here dee 
fended by S. Jerome, Hottinger, IF. Simon, Klemmius ‘Teller, Schicde : 
Fabricy, Lilienthal, Calovius, Glaflius, Pfeiffer, Waltherus, ec. 

* Of the ancient interpreters, Scherfenburgius 1s clear that Aquiia 
had it not; and, in an ancient Greek Scho/tox from Cyril of Alex- 
andria, it > faid, that the words of Cain are in none of the ancient 
verfions, ¢ cept that of the Septuagint: but that in the opinion of 
te fens, thes were in fome apocryphal volumes, A fimilar fcholion 
Monttaugon produces from Origen. Perhaps by apocrypha thofe Jews 
anderitood the Samaritan copy. However that be, the words are 
marked with an obe/ss in both the Oxford copies of an Arabic verfion 
mide from the Greek, and exhibiting Origen’s diz critical fymbols. 

* As for the Aratus, or vacant {pace before mentioned, it 1s wanting 
jn one hundred and eighty -one of Kennicott’s and in feventy -one of 
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12 THEOLOGY. 


my manufcripts, as well as in forty-five printed editions, among which 
are the moft ancient ones of Bologna, Breicia, Soncino, Lifbon, Con- 
ftantinople and Al leala. : 

‘ To thete add the authority of Lonzanus, one of the beit Jewith 
critics; who in his Or Zora (or explanation ot the law) explodes the 


fore(aid addition, and aflirms it to be a mere errour of tranteribers, 
Fy pini 9 is adopted by Norzius, who obferves that it 1s not in the 


, — . -— a : alike 
mott accurate exemplars, nor in the volumes ufed in the fy nagogues. 
‘ For the ref, it is certain that cer, 4c /aid, has fometimes the 


fienification of 737, fe /poke. “Thus EXO ma 25. So Mofes went 
down unto the people, and Ipake (faia 9 the thout fubjoining 
what he fara.* Hence the \ ulg: ife he "right y rendered ommia nun- 
cuevit et. be told them ail.t He nce too , perhaps, one of my Hebrew 


sient ripts had, at firit, aa Ae spoke, inftead of so Fe faid; and 
thie Latina traniiator ot lowot1, alth ugh the Perfic word imports he 
/y jhe. 

Jn thts maaner does our author generally balance accompts ; 
though not always fo partially as in the prefent cafe. We fhall 


) 


let his reckonings in his reafonings alone ; and 
felect only what is, in our opinion, moft valuable in his various 
lections. E. 
lo be . tinued. | 
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Arr. 1. 4 clicempt to trauflate and explain the Sang of Deborah. 
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of {cripture is hi ly laudable: and there are undoubtedly 

the Sone of chads which the author has chofen for his 
fubject, dithculties that have been deemed unfurmountable by 
fome of the beft tcholars ot he age. We ought not, however, 
to detpair. Sacred criticifm 1s daily acquiring a new degree of 
Rtrenyth 1; and we may entertain hopes of yet feeing the Hebrew 





* ‘True; but the hiitorian had made that unneceilar v, by telling us 
before, ver. 21, 24. what Mofes was to fay ; namely, he was to char; ge 
+ ty cOme near the mountain, "1 here is indeed no fort of 
the two palaces, In Exodus it is as if, J having faid to 
(0, and tell thoie two mer, wv wa you rs there, to come 
: ould anfwer, ©] ha itp them, but they refufe to 
ch : is nothing wa vibe to compleat the fenfe : 
whemeas t In Genet, as atas in the Maforetic Hebrew, is 
2 BSS .* A yO, Jay (Cr ipeak) to thofe men, and if 
vill nox, * re GO 40 ane 10 to them.” It feems 4range thar, fince 
“ e¢ 2 natural clear a nfecutive reading preferved in the Sam. 
nd t f tyerion, there fhould vet pe found men of learn- 
¢ art to juftiiy the prefent rlebrew text by 
t d the tollowing ones of our author, 
od Oe ar ae. * 
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Wefton’s Tranflation of the Song of Deborah. 13 


fcriptures thoroughly underftood, and rendered perfectly intelli 
gible to every re: der. 

Mr. Wetton in his preface very juftly obferves, that in the 
commentaries of Schultens, Schnurrer, Lette,&c. on this canti- 
cle, ¢ the language of the prophete{s, immerfed in an ocean of 
Arabic, is looked for in vain ;” and, indeed, this recent mode 
of continually abandoning the Hebrew text and the ancient 
vy. v. to feek for remote and arbitrary fignifications in an 
Arabic lexicon, 1s a dangerous innovation, that cannot, we 
think, be too carefully guarded again{t, nor too feverely cen- 
fured: and we would recommend to all biblical ftudents the 
fenlible obfervation of our author, in that retpect. We would 
alfo recommend to them, the uncommon modetty with which 
he {peaks of his own performance: * Ihe explanations which 
I have ventured to propofe, and the folutions | have offered of 
difficulties, will perhaps, in their turn, be rejected, either as 
too bold, without fufhicient precedent, or too unfatisfactory. 
If thefe things be proved againft them, | fhal], without any im- 
proper attachment, relinquifh what it were abfurd to maintain.’ 

Let us now fee in what manner he handles his fubject, 
and what new light he has thrown upon it. 

v erfe 2, he renders thus: 

« For the taking away of the veil that evas ix Trael ; for the volun- 
tary felf-offerings of the people, praife ye the Lord.’ 

The great difficulty lies in the words 5xiw’a myrp yp. which 
in our common tranflation are rendered, after Pagninus, For 
the avenging of Ifrael. Kennicott would render, For the leaders 
who took the lead in Ifrael. Green, Ihhen they fet Ifrael free. 
Taylor, In making naked the nakedne/s in Irael. 

Mr. Wefton, with juftice we think, rejects all thefe and 
fome other tranflations, and thinks the Vat. copy of the LxXx 

oints, © as 1 were with an index, to the true reading.” ‘The 
7 at. Greek i IS arexarr $B, arxroxarvuua ev Iopana, Hence, “and from 
mipra being in fix Mis. written without a1, Mr. Wefton futpects 
that the true reading is n31w a weil; and adds, * Were this 
really the cafe, it could not be denied that fuch a reading would 
agree admirably with the exigencies of the paflage ; and might 
moreover be defended trom Ifa. xxv. 7. where the deftruction 
of the verl {pread over all nations, is the deftruction of the 
enemy and the oppreflor. The ve7/ on Ifrael was the terrors 
of Sifera and Jabin.’—* This reafoning, fays he, would rid us 
of 2 word of uncertain import.’ And as to Deut. xxxii. 42 
where only it again occurs, another * reading comes fortu- 
nately’ to our author’s affiftance from a copy of the Sam. Pent. 
(No. 183) which has nmp puberty for myip ; on which read- 
ing, he og Aquila mutt have grounded his tranflation 
anexitecuew. © Under favour of thefe circumftances,’ Mr. W. 
would 















‘heranflate a catite pubefcentium, or expanforum.* ¢ Hence 
if continues our author, * m: iy be all lutt rated a remarkable 
pati. in Ezekiel, which for its obfcurity has been long {ince 
laid up inter conclemata.’ Itis Ezek. xiit. 20. [am agair n/t your 
f herewith you burt the fouls TO MAKE THEM FLY 
: - Mite. (bon note) read mmaad, and > we 
know is t fien of the wenitive cafe: hence I conceive a 


agile 
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new tran ition ii ay vec Gerived, If Weve with ye j urt the Js ithe oy 


But to return to the pallaze in Judges which gave rife to 
thefe remarks, we confefs that we think our author's ale ties 
tion: and veriion of the text as little fatisfactory as any one of 
thofe he has rejected; and greatly fufpeét that the true reading 
as well as the true meanin7, is yet to be difcovered. In the 
mean time we would recommend to Mr. W.’s confideration, 
as | vritten by Koblerus in the 6th vol. of Reper 
toruon Bi he. and Veller, Not. Grit. 

Nir. Weiton’s fecond remark is on the word cory princes; 
which he is inclined to derive from the Chald. 9 a fecret ; pro- 
atin? £ 
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bat . becaule princes (in the eait empes pe themlelves 
; ois . nee 
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Arab. fignincs a perfon of gravity and prudence : qualities 


Lav. 7. Re renders INE fea on the autrtority of the LxXx. 
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Wefton’s Tranflation of the Song of Deborah. 15 


bie 11. he joins 5pm to what precedes, and renders ABOVE 
the voice of the archers, and this he thinks £* the obvious fente, 
ene h it has been mitied by a legion of commentators.’ 
Again we doubt; and fufpect the text to be corrupted. 

‘Here again he renders np /eaders 3 and thinks npry ri. ghteouf= 
ne/s © means prowefs in battle or ‘perfonal courage—the bravery 
of Deborah and Barak. And going down to the gates fhews the 
fecurity of victory.’ According to this idea his tranflation 
runs, 

« There fhall they rehearfe the righteous acts (that is the prowefs) of 
the Lord, and the righteoufnefs (the prowefs) of his leaders in Trae.” 

Though this is tpecious, we fear it is not folid. For firft, 
npiy never, we think, fignities prozwe/s. Secondly, as little 
doth ind fignify to rebearfe. Thirdly, none of the antient v. v. 
favour this interpretation. In the whole, although the firft 
part of this verfe appears to us obfcure and inexplicable i in its 
prefent form, we are perfuaded that the laft part of it may be 

eafily and truly rendered by poms Mya for WmM2 I Ais good 
vill; and by confidering mm npty as we fhould " confider it, 
not as ‘the prowel/s of the hand but his ju/? judgments in favour 
of his people. 

V, 14. he tranflates in the following manner, * out of 
F phraim was their root at Mount Amalek ; and after thee was 
Benjamin among thy people. From Machir came mafters in 
the art of war, and trom Zebulon the icribes of the holt,’ and 
refers for the explication of the lait words to Blancy’s Jere- 
miah, li. 25. 

He fhould not have added that Kennicott’s tranflation 
‘omits a principal word.’ He only joined it to the words 
following, and read "wwmeo &c. which we believe to be the 
true reading. See fome fenfible remarks on this paflage in the 
it vol. of Commentaries and Effays, &c. p. 310. 

V. 20. he underftands © the ftars fought againft Sifera,’ to 
mean that they did not appear for him, fo that he was driven 
into the brook Kifhon in vie dark. 

V.24. he tranflates, * The river Kifhon fwept them away ; 
the river Kifhon cut them off.’ lit. © as their deftruGion (or 
cutting off) was the river Kifhon.’—He would read mnt and 
reters to fa, xxxvill. 10. and Ezek. xxviii. 32.—We are of 





diftinguifh three forts of travellers; thofe m nunted, fingly, on the beit affes 
—thote who more humbly rode by pairs in counes hones acrofs the back 
of a camel ;—and thofe who were obliged to walk on foot. They have 
all now reafon to rejoice, becaufe they may all travel with fafety. It is 
obfervable that both the Syr. and Arab, verfions fupport this fenfe. 
The former has xmva3 the Matter pads Dp in domunculss. — Perhaps 
they read pon. But whatever they read, they underitood it of thofe 

mpers or portative Asufer, in which perfons of an inferior rank are 
ai} wont go travel in the ealt. 
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opinion that this verfe will appear to be very clear and 
highly poetical, if we read and point the laft comma thus: 
Sy wEIA Pn “perp dna ‘corn bn2 ~The poet, addrefling 
himfelf to the torrent, feems to {ay : 

: Fun of torrents ; torrent of Kifhon! 

Thou haf trodden upon the fouls of the ftrong.’ 

V. 22. Mr. Wetton confiders non7n as an early corruption 
for mamon and renders by the impatience, &c. Better, perhaps, 
precipitancy, whichever of the reading s we follow. We once 
fulpected that nyinin might be the true reading. | 

V.26. He conceives 7pnn to be the pa articiple Pihel, from 
spn So had Parkhurft before. However that be, the meat 
leems evidently to be to zmprint—transfix. 

V.30. He reads with Kennicott, cynmps mapn inftead of 
cennni ann ‘This is a happy and very probable emendation. 
‘The prefent a? though ancient, is very fufpicious. 

Finally, Mr. - juftly ‘obferves, that there is no need for 
tranflating “yy in the plural ; and adopts the Greek verfion, 
© for the neck of him that taketh the fpoil.’ 

‘The importance of the fubject hath peal - dwell longer on 


this ingenious and well written pamphlet, than the fize of it 
feemed to require. A. 


« 





ART. 111. Mors! Ls oF CRITICISM, fendi: 
paffages in the Hol, ny ‘viptures upon Philofophical Principles and an en- 
farged wiew of Things, In quarto, 621 pages. London 1788. 

Price 1). 1s. in boards. Ie Nichols. 
ie a preceding article we have been reviewing a work 

that contains a moft valuable collection of the beit fources 

mendation of the original text of the Old ‘I ——— In 

the volume now before us, the ingenious author, | Nir. Edward 
King,” (as we learn from the dedication) endeavours to fhew, 
that our tranflators of the Bible have, both in the Old and New 
Tefiaments, often mifunderftood their originals; and, con- 
tequentiy, have given a faulty verfion of them; which he, in 
{ome particular pl: ices, attempts to correct: with what fuccefs, 
the intelligent reader will be able, we trult, to determine, feoun 
the analytis which we are about to make of the work 

It is very properly dedicated to the prefent Dithop of Lon- 


don; whote zeal tor the interefts of religion and virtue are well 
gnoown. 


‘g to illuftrate fome few 


nthkar nee ¢ 
[he author next, in a fhort preface and fhorter introdu Etion, 


the nature of his work, and of the very 
7 iat indueed him to undertake it; namely, to 
“tity iome of the inaccuracies and errors, that could not bat 
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gives an account « 
ha ‘motives th 
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ircady known in che world of Letters by his valuable Effay on on 
Astient Caitles, &c. 
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be in a verfion com] oied on the very Cawn of icience ; and to 
bring true ex} riine ntal philotoph y 2110 raithyt | records ol hif- 
— » @ - ' aa - _f” f nl 

tory to ~~ aNd of the Cauie of religion.—bDut let the author 
ipe: ak tor h: 

‘ The improvements of fetence, fays he, which God hath now 


afforded to us, ought to be made ufe of, ever y day more eftcetually, 
to afliit us in commenting, in a more enlarged manner, and with 
better apprehenfions, on that divine light (which hath from the be- 
Ginning fo loug fhined in darknefs, whilft th davhuch comprehended it 


wet®) in order “that at laft the thick cloud, arifing trom ignorance and 
want of due apprehenfion, mav be more and more removed: and thet 
we may perceive more of thofe divine truths, thofe myyferies as they are 
fometimes called, which have lain hidden for ages. 

Moved by fuch confiderations, the author of thefe theets has been 
induced to think that every one, who by means of ron Ire tor con- 
templation, and of application to ftudy, and by a diligent reading 
of the word of God, has been pe rmitted to acquire any portion ot 
divine inftruction, and to obtain any additional light and intormation 
tending to the elucidation of any feav pailages of { ripture, and to the 
enlarge: ment of the app ‘rehenfion of the human foul, at to com- 
municate his knowledge fairly to the blic ; be the proportion of it 

ever fo rag if he be ‘but firit of all fully convinced, tha at his conclu- 
fions are juf?f, and fuch as he did not Avy after; but what the force of 
truth — him to form: and that he is neither aati ing a con- 
temptible principle of vanity, nor impofing prefumptuoutly, or idly 

upon himfelf or others.’ 
‘ If men of fcience, for a long fucceflion of ages, would make 


, 


this arule; and be contented to communicate the refult of their fudies 
and contemplations, in this plain, fhort, and unembarrailed manner, 


there would probably be colle¢ted, in the end, materials, both for 


fuch a tranflation of the holy {criptures, and for fuch a commentary 
upon them, as would caufe the moft 1m} rtant and real kn wledge of 
truth to dart into the foul (if we may be allowed to ufe a fimtlitude 
derived from thefe facred writings) like the lightning fhining froin 
the eaft even unto the weft.’ 

As to any parts of fuch communications, as might chance to be 


founded on mittake, sey would, of courle, be left to fhift for theim- 
felves ; and we might very well rett fatish a wien ap} lying to them, in 
fome degree, the words of Gamahel.' —U; er fu h apprehenfions 


the following fhort fragments of criticiim are fi ibmitted to the eve of 
the poume ; and recommended to the confideration of the fericus, 
the curious, and the inquifitive.’ 

‘The work is divided into fixteen fections; in cach of which 
it is the author’s general method, tfirit to give a correct and 
ciegantly printed copy of the Greek (whi ich even with regard 
to the Old Teftament he makes Ais origin inal) ; then our common 
vertion of the fame paflage; and laftly, his own correcied 
tranilation and commentary. 

In the firft feét. he would have the Lord’s Prayer rendered 
thus: Our Father who art IN THE HEAVENS, hallowed be thy 


ih. 
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* John i. 5. + Acts v. 28, 
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7*s ) ath, « . refine ; , si 99) 1] 
‘ a vi -goC i) ended with a 4 rt ps PULiO}) 4 I ( Wwe think ) lite 


CFNOW CUA, 
{1 texts of fcripture : but content ourfelves to give tl 
fui of his reafoning in a few words, and as clearly as we can: 
tor we confefs it is, fometimes, no ca fy matter to keep hold of 
the thread of the argument. 

This we conceive is the general pofition he would eftablith. 
©‘ The whole beauty and adornment of the tace of this earth 
is owing to the feparating fof] the proper colours, of which 
the viortous rays emitted from the fun are comipofed: can we 


then imagine, that anfwering fo glorious a purpofe after they 


ee ee, | sa ee oe ‘ ae sal e] } , sr n 
Nave (rave GU GdOoWnN TO UIs ita, tnev inould Have anfwered 
? ] . ri } ? rrey 4 ~? 4 tar ’ j r} ry} re 4 ’ al 
) ita i wal 2) as Va! j Wi L110 ; riow Wubi nore rationa 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 
to conclude, that, fince thus they adorn this earth, in a mere 


econdary operation, they not only in lke manner, but even 
much mere beautifully adorn the sane from which they are 
emitted ? Philofophy therefore, in concurrence with common 
fente, fhould teach us to conceive the ae to be a manfion, 
whofe furface is covered with a vaft variety of {plendid objects, 
i ditterent colours, fining and becoming vilible by theirown 

ed tights; which being blended together, in the fame 
proportion, in which the whole aggregate of differently colou tred 
bodies exift in the fun; fo as to form precifely a ray of light 


5 ») a ‘rr Us ) ‘ 4 . aie = " 1] ‘ ‘ om ,> . - ; : 
ippearinc whole, ana con ifting Of all the teven Colou;rs 5 i this 
* ' a Pee ee “ee ‘ een: et Ee j »! ~ } 
De a pale iOD: cal conciuhnon, we muit men tartwoer COnci lude 

i 
that fun-ihine iS neitner more nor icis taan the mat ations of 
ef ce = as - ‘ rm . = a ‘ > ’ Cr 
OOF ill t] & body ps ana th: r we maVv Ve; rure. on tii £ iccount, 
x d 
“ONCE TURP 1 i ‘ : fon sno ects ny hecanl: 
to Conceive it to be one of the heavenly manitons, and becaule 


Of its near connexion with our earth, more immediately our 


Nast anley Herf-hal® So pm 1 _ are of di 

Not only Herfchel’s obfervations, © that the ftars are of dif- 
{ oy ee ’ ie 9 5 i = . > P fees yy 
erent ce rs, but ¢ every inrormation we have mm scripture 


, 


> (Mr. K. pees, to confirm this idea.’ kor © the inha- 
itants of the hee ; have > appeared, not only with emanations 
“light and colours in themfelves, but alfe frequently with 
manations and colours in the objects with which they have 
furrounded.” He inftances the rainbow, the Shechinah 

ifctted to the elders of Hrael on Mount Sinai, the vifions 
of kzekiel and Daniel, our Lord’s transfiguration, &c. &c. 
and for all which he quotes ch yore and verfe, both in Greek 
and Englifh, interfperfed with bis own critecal obfervations,* 
and 


— % 





2 fpecimen of the author’s critical ape we fhall give the 

following : remark on Exod, xv@v. 11. © This verie 5 perhaps one of 
: \. 

_* Z tne 
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20 THEOLOG ¥Y¥. 


and azain draws the fame conclufion, * the fun is really a moft 
elorious habitation, and one of the heavens.’ 
° s Away then with that vulgar error of the fun’s being merely an 
ignited body of fire bi srning with intolerable fury. There is no heat 
upon it at all, more than merely neceffary vital heat. For if the rays 
of light en ‘ited from the glorious bodies exifting on the orb of the 
fun, do of f ther nfelves ever caufe any effect of burning at all, it is 
merely in confequence of the whole aggregate of them being joined 
tocether at a certain diftance from its dilk. “And both found philofophy 
4d common fenfe will tell us, that where this aggregate was originally 


fubdivided, on fo very aoe and immenfe a furtace as that of the fun 
} 


is, there muft have been verv little heat indeed in each feparate por- 


tion of a few feet, or of a tew va rds {quare : ° efpecially if thefe fub- 
divifions were made even into the proper and fe parate colours, and 

ints and fhades. And site conclufion will appear ftill 
_ if we confider, that even when the rays are all mixed 
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t to tranflate fatisfatorily of any in the whole Septua- 
eint. The word dalwrta, according to its etymo! logical meaning, 
mines J wrter loud duJent, or expre/s violent difplec fuvre; and therefore 


itis pffrbl- to tr ce the verfe in a manner that is confiftent with the 
tranitation given in our Eneliil bibl , by our modern tranflators from 
the Hebrew. bor, to rrevhand, it wilimply, that d/m ighty God Was 

>: 4 WRATHFUL DISPLEAS URE, Or, in other 
words, LAID | iANDLS cn anpofthefe ele@ 3 but had mercy upon them, 
ei f 9 TA ¢ } their ih fracities mei got bee But 
it nietle’, that this tranilation is fo much forced, that it 
cannot | tire fatisfa¢tion to any one well acquainted with the 
Gr Phe pi pac mode of tranilation is, to make 
ot erb, and to tranflate the verfe thus : 
, y, mote d: oy 4 from th ar nant), and they 
‘f P ) we Grok Was, and aid eat and drink. Yet here 
at dithiculty ¢ rs; tor, contidering in what pre fence thefle 
( Pf ‘ 1s almoit bl. fp! emy tO {j pj ( fe the pofpibility 
vw sNCVEITNGICrs ds the dave as always filed ¢ covenant; and 
a GOS, IM Its nature, imply the free confent of both 


ft bute e God, that, o: n this {i lemn an 1d creadful ocCca- 

, ould be P refent, in order that hey might, 

penly on the t of the people F Ifrael, declare and give a full 

) nt. nd, 1 . rt, the tran‘lation giver nin t this | note, may, on 

be all G as the right one.’ Jt is aftonith ing that 

$ the Greek verfion his flandard, did not obferve 

¢} Pwvtw wn that verfion never fienities 7 di/ vt, but ta 

g, &c. tt he turn to Numb. XXX1. 4Q.- “he will find 

In the 3 e conitruction as here, S Wace cov sidnlacs ro xEDaArsog 
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King’s Adorfels of Criticifm. aI 


tovether, and received on the furface of the earth, they fill do not 
attuall, produce burning, tall they are, bv fome means or other, col- 
lected and concentered togethe r, and made to ftrike againft each other. 
‘There is alfo one further additional confideration, which will confirm 
this idea in a ftill ftronger manner ; and that is, that from experiment, 
it wow feems to appear, that after all, the heat even at lait produced, 
is not in the rays of the fun themfelves, but merely in another diftiné 
fluid, difperfe “d over the face of the earth ; upon W hic h fluid thofe rays 
act. — fluid we may call fre, or rhe el mentary fiuid of beat. And 
in as much as it feems caps able of being reduced even to a al ftate, 
as eff auall as air is, It may equal lly be confidered as a really exifting 
diftinét element: ary fluid.’ 

To make this credible, he has again recourfe to fome natural 
et 0 and chymical experiments, the principal of which 
we fhall abridge. 

iit. If heat were in the rays of the fun, the purer the me- 
dium, the greater heat there ought to be. But the contrary is 
certain: Er go, &c. 

2d. If heat were in the rays of the fun, that heat, on the 
rays being converged by a lens, would increafe gradually from 
the baie to the focus. but it is not fo: Erg 2, &c. 

ad. If heat were in the rays, they would, when condenfed 
into a focus, have the fame effect on water as they have on 
wood or metal: but it has been proved, that while ‘they charr 
the wood and heat the metal, which there is a portion of 
shiegifen, on tikes heal Soe™) ee ae one a 
the water ; ; unlefs ink be thrown into it, to fet free the fluid of 
fire that was before fixed inthe water: Ergo, &Xc. 

Al t his, be thinks, is further en and almoft de- 


Thomfon, BE Pric fley, Mr. a ig Mr. Parker, wd Mr. 
Kirwan: he again calls in the fcripture to his affiftance, and 
particularly inftances * that firft moft tremendous appearance 
vouchfafed to be feen by Mofes on Mount Horeb, when the 
hire appeared in the mid{t of the bufh or thicket, and yet the 
bufh was not confumed.+ For if fuch an appearance could 
exift even upon earth without injuring the wood of the thicket, 
much more may fuch glorious appearances be conceived to exift 
in the fun, without cauting it to be an ignited body, burning 
with intolerable heat. It may thercfore well be conceived te 
be a glorious mantion of blifs, and even heaven itfelf.’ 


‘ This idea,’ continues the author, «tends not to revive any idola- 
rous conceptions concerning the heavenly bodies; but leads us, on 


the contrary, to confider our fun and all the fixed flars, merely as fo 





* Mr. King is convinced, with Lavoifier, that there is no fuch 
thing as phlogiffon, properly fo called, in the fenfe of Stahl, Becher, 
Paume, &c, 
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( ! ‘VN Ith Ct vwreatctw propriety then (he cds ) Wwe 
~ = ce > AL ‘ Ss t } \ aa ‘ XY 
vy beheve Aeaven and the + , to be where in reality 
Writ.cdus uS To Conceive y ale J the fun, and ; i n the 

f 
’ Matt. xii. 42. which he thinks might phi/o- 
- % rreat nrepricty, be tranflated, The righteous 
eo. dbicre the author beys leave to obferve, that although 
t t in the fun, beyond necetlary vital heat, and 
auUCH as appertains to its olorious inhabitant la yet at the dil- 
tance of a diameter, or a little more, from its furface, the 
coin r rays (whether they have heat in themfelves or not) 
mult form again every folid fubflance capable of being acted 


upon, (either by means of fuch heat in the rays themfelves, or 
bv means of the fixid of bead or fa Pexifting 19 fuch bodies) a 
moft tremendous flaming {word indeed ; turning every way to 
i)] ider a a! proach of anv eras OF wpPUur. fub tance.’ . ourcly 
then,’ concludes our author, taking into confiferation all thefe 





? _— a 
circumftances, ¢ it is a more rational, and a more glorious ap- 
’ prehenfion of things to confider the works of creation sere on 
earth, as intended to i! our minds with ideas of forms and 
ubftances ; which ideas fhall be perfected hereafter by behold- 
the true archetypes and originals in heaven: rather than to 
fuppote that our minds are here in this world, only filled with 
of deaS whic are intended to be ant nihilated. Surely it 1s an 
homaze more pr to be paid to the Almighty, to call him our 
fat, er who du dicth 1n the heavens a clory ( whercof the very 
light on earta is a finall portion and an emanation) than to 
prav unto nim On| 5» aS Or | t/ which art in Heaven . 1. le 
in fome parti lay place, we ( annot tc}] what, we cannot tell 
where; and unlike any thing concerning which we can pofhibly 
have any idea, except that it is a ftate of smeiidiated of all ob- 
sects whatever *.’ 

lhe pious exclamations that follow, and which prove Mr. 
King to be a very devout man, may be made with equal pro- 
priety by thoi wno adopt not his fyftem : we wil: only obferve, 
that his critical remark on Pfal. cxlvii. 4. is ill founded : the 
word 7x, fays he, being in the plural number (muititudes) 
* We cannot admit, that they who pray after the prefent form Our 
i father whi h art im fee are obliged to conceive fuch an idea of 

k heaven, as Mr King here fuppofes. 
: a? conveys 
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riven fo ample an account of his firft fection, for the 

ec of maki 6s file and manner known to our readers, 

t Ou CS. in or two fuccceding numbers, 
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| as tutor at Warrington, and are now publifhed 
the requeit of many of #/s former pupils;’ to one of whom, 
jamin Vaughan, big. they are dedicated. 
L, es isan LJJay on a courfe of liberal edue- 
nd adtive wifey which formerly accompanied the 
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Prichley’s Lec?ures on Hiftory, SS. 25 


« Ie occurred to me (favs the dottor in his preface) that, befides 
the lectures which they had been ufed to attend, other courfes might 
be introduced, which would bring them acquainted with fuch 
branches of knowledge as would be of more immediate ufe to them 
when they fhould come into lite: with this view 1 planned and coim- 
poted three difcourtes ; one ox Aiffory in general, another on the biftory 


i 


of Ex ! and a third ow the laws and cor ftitution of England. 

‘ The t o Jatt have been in fome meafure fuperfeded (Dr. Prieftley 
modettly ©) bv Heurv’s Hiflory of England, and Blackttone’s Com- 
mentari-s, ond Sullivan’s Laaw Ledinres: ca no publication (that the 
do¢tor has feen) will probably be thought to fuperfede the /ed?ures 
contained in this volume; ° tor, befides what relates to A:/. Its I en- 
dk red to bring into it as many articles of mjcellaneous knowledge 
as L could, in order to enlarge the minds of young men, and to give 
them Liberal views of many important objects; and fuch as could not 
fo well be brought before them in any other courfe. Hence J foon 
found, that under the head of obs-s of attention to an hittorian, or a 
reader of — i could eafily bring in the very important fubjeé 
of gor nl »; Or an account of thofe things w hich Pp sae ally con- 
tribute to render the great focieties of mankind happy, numerous, and 


fecure; with which young men of fortune cannot be too well ac 
quainted, The reader muft not, however, expect to find an y thing 


more than the outline of this branch of knowledge; for general priv.t- 
sare all te can be taught at a place of public education, ‘The 
a of things muit be left to mens refearches afterwards. ‘Through 
the 2 me le | have kept in mind that the moft important object of edu- 
sation * to form the minds of youth to virtue, and therefore I have 


made a a _ nt of omitting no fair opportunity of introducing fuch 
obfervations and reflections a8 appeared to me to have that ten- 
dency ; efpecially at the beginning and clofe of the courfe.’ 

Dr. | ’rieftley next reminds the reader that he is only to 
expect a judicious felection from books which were extant at 
the time when the lectures were compofed; yet as far as he 
knows, many of the obfervations are original, although he 
cannot diftinguifh them from thofe collected from others. 
* But this (he } juftly obferves) is of little confequence to the 
reader, it being fufficient for him if the fac?s may be depended 
upon, 2 and the ob/ervations be jut.’ 

The courfe has been enlarged, fince the firft fllabus of 
it was printed, with many valuable articles, colleéted from 
a fince publifhed, efpecially Dr. Smith on the Wealth 
Nations, and Stuart's Principles of Political Oeconomy; and the 
doctor wifhes ‘ that, by the illuftration of fome general princi- 
ples in fuch works as thefe, be may excite in youth a defire to 
become acquainted with them,’ —WWe heartily join our wifhes 
to thofe of the author, and proceed to give an account of 
his own very ufeful work, 

In the Effay, which confifts of twenty pages of a much 
fmaller print than that of the /eéfures, the do@tor, with too 
much truth, oblerves, that in our prefent fyftem of public edu- 
Cation, * there is hardly any medium between an education for 
the 
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caliy, the more regularly, and the more methodically, the late 
ter has been taught, the more eafily and perfectly will the 
forrocr be acquired. 

A previous knowledge of the learned languages, though 
very detirable, is not abfolutely neceflary to him who enters 
into this courfe of fludies; but * he fhould underftand French 
very well; he fhould be a pretty good a iccomptant 5 be ace 
yuna ted with the more ufetul branches of mathemat ICS, » and, if 
nave jome knowledge of algebra and 5 geometry.’ 


To ihcfe fludies it may be objected, that a turn for fpecula- 
unfits men for bufinefs. “Dr. P. antwers, that nothing 
s more truce, if fuch fpeculation be foreign to their employ- 


it can never be faid that a counfellor can be 
iis practice by a tafte for the ftudy of law; nora 
merchant, for mercantile bufinefs, fron 1 being ‘acquainted with 
the principles of trade and commerce.’ 

Another diferent head of objetion is, that, with regard to 
thole who are defic ened for the learned profeffions , thefe ftudies 
interfere * too much with what has been found, by the expee 
rience of generations, to be the beft education for /cholars.’ 

To this the author anfwers, that, although the fubjects of 
thele lectures are not neceflary articles of a mere {fcholattic 
education, they are fuch as fchelars ought to have fome acs 
quaintance with, and without which they muft often appear to 
great difadvantage in the prefent ftate of knowledge +. * The 
politencis of the times has brought the learned and the un- 
learned into more familiar intercourfe than they had before. 
‘The fubjects of modern hiftory, policy, arts, manufactures, 
commerce, &c. are the general topics of all fenfible conve rfa- 
tion.” ‘They are, alfo, * the favourite fubjects of all the 
capital writers of the prefent age, which are read, with egual 
avidity, by gentlemen, merchants, lawyers, phyficians, and 
divines’, 

Even thefe laft, the fame revolution, in the flate of know- 
ledge that invites them to thefe ftudies, furnifhes with tzme for 
their a] pplication to them. Not to mention, that logic and me- 
aie ics take up much lefs time now than formerly ; - the fi ee 
of {chool-divinity and of the canon law Is totally fuperfede 
Jn the whole, Dr. P. is of opinion (and we cannot but concur 
with him) that the fludies he recommends ‘ may be conducted 
in fuch a manner, as will interfere very litde with a fufficient 
clofe application to others.’ 

The method in which thofe leétures may be taught to the 
molt advantage, Dr. Prict tley apprehends to be the following : 
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«Let the leQurer have a pretty full text before him, containing 
all the principal erewments and leading faé?s he makes ufe of to 


fupport rcies, Let this text be a fubject of regular, but 
fainiliar difvourle, not exceed: in hour at atime, with a clals not 
exceeding tventy or thirty. Let the lecturer give his pupils all 
ence rni to enter oO 10% “iv into the converiation, by 7 0° 
pofing Gteries, Or making objections or remarks that may occur to 
them. fet the ttudents Lave an opportmiity of perufing, it not 
copy! ea thi tf, in the 1 ts between the lectures 5 and let near 
halt ot the time tor Jeetering be fpent in receiving from the ftu- 
dents a minute account of the particulars of the preceding lec- 
tures, and tn « imang any difficuities they might have met with i in 
it; ia order thot no fubyect be quitted, mill the tutor be morally cer- 
t tik : Gd it 

Lpon eve ect of importance, let the tutor make references 
to the thors who have treated of it; and, if the fubjett 
b tec let him refer to books written on both fides ot 
t . Or thefe references, let the tutor occafionally re- 
qhiire : ¢, and fometimes a written abftraét. Laftlv, let the 


tutor telect a proper number of the moft important queftions that 
can artic from the fubject of the lectures, — let them be propofed 
to the fttudents as exercifes, to be treated in the form of orations, 
thetes, or diifertations, as he fhall think fit. Moreover, if he judge 
3¢ convenient, jet him appoint rewards to thofe who fhall handle 
the fubject in the mott judicious manner.’ 

‘To the encouragement which Dr. P. would give the ftudents 
to propoie objections, it may be objected, that this cuftom 
would tend to interrupt the courfe of the leéture, and promote 
a ijarit of imperti nence and conceit; but he very juftl y obferves, 
in anfwer, that ‘a proper mixture ‘a di gnity and freedom will 
repreis all impertinent and unteafonable remarks, at the fame 
time that it ‘will encourage thoie which are modeft and 
pertinent.’ 

But fuppofe a fenfible ftudent fhould ftart an objeétion, 
which the le. waa may not immediately be able to an{wer ? 
W cl, where ts the harm of te!) ing his clafs that * he will re- 
contider the matter: or even ac cknow! edge himfelf miftaken ?’ 
Tndeed we fee none, and are pertectly agreed with the Dodtor, 
t uuicious of having made very 

> snd havin given bimfelf improper airs, 
VY pain’ to make iuch an avowal. 
introducin af i thefe tubjects into places of liberal edu- 

ht, Dr. P. thinks, be of gicat comlequence to this 

CO ‘remove many of the political evils under which 
it labours, The true know'edve of its conftitution and interefts 
fet anatiecuon for them; and hence proe 

euce ang propagace a ipirit of true patriotifm, which, imbibed 
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‘ rel fays the author, ‘ may obje¢t to thefe ftudies, a ing 
too were encouragement to that turn for politics, which in sles wer 
and middle ranks they may already think immoderate. But mut not 
politic: il knowledge be communicated to thofe to whom it mig ght = 
of real ufe, becau fe a fondnefs for the ftud v might ext end be yond if 
proper bounds, and a catched by fome pe rfons who had better re- 
mained ignorant of it? Only tyrants, and the friends of arbitrary 
power, have ever taken umb rage at a turn tor political knowledge, 
even among the loweft of the people. In a free country, where evea 
pris ate perions have much art ftake, every man ts nearly intereited ta 

he conduct of his fuperiors, and cannot be an unconcerned {pectator 
of what is tranfa¢ted by them. With refpect to influence, the fent 
ments of the lowett vulg: ir in England are not wholly infiguiheant, and 
a wife minifter will ever pay fome attention to them. 

‘ J] may pofiibly (concludes the Doétor) yee mvielt too much, 
from the general introdu¢tion of the ftudies 1 | recommended in 
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his eilay into places of liberal education; but a ‘Wakes enthufiafm ts 
always excufable in perfons who p ropofe and recommend ufeful inno- 
vations. J have endeavoured to reprefent the ftate of education ia 
this view as clearly and as tully as 1 have been able ; . and J me fire my 
pro pofals tor emendations to have no more wei: ght than the fai repre- 
fentation will give them, in the minds oi the cool and the unbiaffed.’ 

Such is the fubftance of the preliminary eflay, which we 
have given moflly in the author’s own words ; both becaufe it 
prepares the reader for what is to follow, and becaufe it is 
itfelf of the utmoft importance. 

We now proceed to the Led?ures, of which we fhall give little 
more than a concife fummary of the contents : for it is not the 
intention even of an Analytical Review, to fuperfede the work 
reviewed, but only to put it in the reader’s power to form a 
due eftimate of its ufefulnefs. 

Lreer.1. Dr. Pricftley obferves that the firft ufe of Jetters 
was that of recording hiftorical faéts. In all ages the writing 
ef hiftory has employed the ableft men. From its infinite va- 
riety it is calculated for perfons of all ranks and profeffions, 
and is conneéted with al! kinds of knowledge. But, left a 
young man fhould lofe himf!f ia the boundlefs variety it affo: rds, 
he needs a guide ; and in that character the author © offers his 
beft afiftance.’ 

He confiders, with his pupil, 

1. The general ufes of hiftory. 

2. The fources of hiftory. 

3. What is necefla ary, or ufeful to be known, previous to 
the ftudy of hi iftory. 

4- Dire&ions for the e more eafy acquiring and retaining a 
knowledge of hiftory. 

5. Proper objects of attention to an hiftorian. 

6. A general view of hiflory. 

Parti. 7 he general ufes of hiftory may be exhibited under 
three heads. 4. lt ferves to amufe the imagination, and to 
intereft 
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interce{t the palnons. 2. It improves the underftar ding. 3° I: 
tends to ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue. 
To amufe the imagination, and give play to th c paffions, ay 
the avowed fcope of works of fclion: yet thefe are not without 
their utility. But, even in this if and loweft ufe, Aiffory has 
a capital advantage. WW orks of fictton refemble thoie machines 
which we co ntrive to iiluitrate the theory of philofophy ; real 


hiftory refembles the experiments which exhibit the operations 


of nature, and of the God of nature. ‘The neyt and | higher ufe 
of hiftory is to improve the underftanding and itrengthen the 
judement, which, ike our other powers, muit inp rove by 
exercife. Now hiftory is a fort of anticipated experience, con- 
oor inftruction throuch the example of others, to men in 
ail.ftations. Of princes in particular it is the only faithful 
Initructor. 

Among other creat improvements of the mind, hiftory tends 
to free it from many nation NrejUuc Ces, and eniables us fo 


a reciate the cooas ana eviis fr every cilme and country. 
! : . ; , 33 
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\ t an unre able partiaiity to Our own. 
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In fact, by difplaying before us the fertiments and conduct 
of the truly great, in contraft with mang of a contrary character, 
hittory infpires us with a tafte tor true greatnefs ; and convinces 


us thatic docs not confiftin what the statin of mankind fo 
eagerly puriue—riches, luxury, / nour, birth, fame.—* We 
conc more clearly what true greatnefs of mind ts, at the 


fame time that our hearts are more fled with admiration of it, 


and burn with a ftronger paffion for it, by a fimple narration of 
fome incidents in hiftory, than by the ‘moft elaborate and philo- 
fophically exact deicription of it.’* 





* "hh alae ae — » — ‘ of 4 
* The author inflances the Bxamples of Turenne, Titus, Lewis 
XIL. of France, and Vifcount Doree, 
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fn the other hand, it enables us to form a not lefs juit idea of 
‘he weakocts of human — which is little lefs ufeful in 
lite than the idea of its dignity. “Phe latter infpires us with =“ 
noble ansbition of rifting above the level of our ipecies 5 ; and th 
former tempers that ambition with a due degree of humility aah 
difidence lo vive inftances of the weaknefs and inconfiit- 
encvin the human mind, to be collected from hiftory, were 
Lecr.am. Thirdly, Hiftory tends to frengthen the fenti- 
mints of virtue, bv the variety of views rm which it peor 
the conduct of Divine Providence, and points out the hand of 


(Sod in the affairs of men. That the world has a governor, is 
as evident as that it had a maker, and as the fame being made 
the finalleft as well as the greateft things, his providence alfo 


c ? } } mie IE ~ a is 
extends to the finalleft as well as the greateit events. To 
thefe later, however, our attention is more forcibly drawn; 


| 


efpecially when they are crought about by feemingly trifling 


caufes; or by means which have feemingly little or no relation 
to the end: mn2y. fometimes by the very means that were In- 
tended to produce a contrary event. 


lis view, it is both amufing and ufcful to confider to 


what ditterent purpofes the labours, powers, and works of 
men have beenemployed, from what was originally thought of 


and intended by thefe who were the prinec'pal agents. Could 


the founders cf pagan Rome ever forefce that it “would be one 


day governed by the Pope ? Or Conflantine, that his new im- 
perial city would be the capital of the T uk iff empire ? 

In this view, alfo, the mott difagreeable parts of hit tory will 
bear to be looked upon with fatisfablion : and could we ice every 
event tn al] its connexions, we fhould, no doubt, peifeétly ac- 
quntefce in all that comes to pafs under the government of God; 
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in feeing that ail evils lead to, and terminate in a ereater 
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the moit liftinguifhed peri fonages have been reduced, gives a 
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deep conviction of the inf tability of all human things, prepares 


our minds to fubmit to adverfitv with relignation, and makes 
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ented Win the > ituations in which Providence has placed us. 

All the antares refult fro ym hiftory, as a fiudy. “There 
are ers sre faltin r to mankind from it, in a diflerent manner, 
as caly one initrument of recording tranfactions. 

How imperfect, for inftance, without hiftory, would be our 
knowledge of genealogies, fucceflions, treaties, boundaries of 
ftates, &c. 

The p preces ling account of the ufes of hiftory, will afift us in 
determining at what ave hiftory is proper to be read. Dr: P. 
fees no reafon why he fhould hefitate to pronounce, © that it 
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an neither be begun too early, nor continued too late. If 
h: (tory amufe the ima gination, exercife and improve the 
p Mons, in (pire a tafte for true glory an da lov e jor virtue, OC. 
what can be more proper for young perfons? And fince the 
nind cannot be too well furnifhed in wor reft pects, and men 
cannot have too large a ftock of this anticipate  expericiic ¢, the 
Audy of it mutt be ufeful, while there remal us any thing of the 
pait we have to act on the theatre of this world.’ 
PART If. 
Of the jources of Hijiry 7 

Lecr. iv. Under the tecond head, of the faurces of biflory, 

Dr. P. propoles to enumerate all the prin cipal prone that 


~ 


hive been made ufe of for tran{mitting to potterity the know- 
ledge ot pai events. — Ihe frit, and for fome time the only 
vehicle of hiftory, was cral tradition; which, though inadequate 
for feveral important uics of hittory, might have been much 
more extenfive and exact, than we, who chiefly make ufe of 
more perfect methods, can well imagine. Perfons who had no 
hiftorics to read would make more enquiries, and take more 
pains to ftore up in their memory what they Iearned. Every 

elderly fenfible perfon would be a little treafure of living informa- 
tion. From fuch did Herodotus derive a great part of his hittory. 

Symbolical tokens were alio ufed. A ftring of wampum re- 
minds the Indian of North America of what he wifhes to re- 
member. ‘The paintings of the Mexicans anfwered the pur- 
pofe better, and contain ied | (it is faid) a pretty full account of 
the nation from a very carly period, 

But ail hittory that is grounded merely on oral tradition, is 
very uncertain; and hence the evident marks of fable in moft 
of the firft writers of all very antient hiftories. Here Dr. P. 
takes occafion to make a ditlerence between dependent and in- 
dependent evidence ; which he illuftrates mathematic: ally from 
Dr. Hartley’s doctrine of chances : and weizhing the credibility 
of antient and modern hi iltorians, he coincides in general with 
Hume's obfervation, that in the ancient, there is more can- 
dour and fincerity ; in the modern, more care and exactnefs. 

Lecr. v. A method of tranfmitting hiftorical faéts with 
freater accuracy than by fimple narration, would be | by hiftorical 
poems ; with which few barbarous nations have been long 
wholly unprovided. In this refpect the dards and ». vldri, are 


the moft delers nx of our notice ; as if was their fule employ- 
ment fo cc Mpoie an it peat tuch poems. 

Another means, itill more general, of preferving traditions, 
i vil * ~ . uiments ; hu bas Prars, edi} eS, OF Tiere heaps 
c | 9 ct ccd | por OCCAiUONn O;4 any reinarkKasle event. The 
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CUyvine names to towns and countries, &c. has been alfo 
ufed as an expedient for _ perprnting the memory of they 
tounders, from #yoch, which had its name from the fon of 
Cain, down to 27t/burs b which was fo called in the late war. 

Qt the fame nature are national cuffoms in commemoration 
of remarkable events ; fuch 


fews, the Lord’s fupper among the Chriftians, and our making 


as the pafchal fupper among the 


bonhres on the sith of November. 

As the names of men were generally borrowed from thofe of 
things; the figures of thofe things which bore the fame sraine 
with the — engraved upon his fepulc! Ire, Was no ee 
method of e xp) fling to whom it ——— From fe pu res 
fymbols found their way to other monuments, ve) pro- 
ibly gave rife firft to Areroghphical and then to alphabetical 
Writing. 

Phe Arundelian*® and Capitoliae marbles are july reck- 
oned among the moit valuable remains of monumental in- 
{criptions. 

Lecr. vi. Coins and medals are a kind of portable menu- 

4 
ments; and, as they are eaftly multiplied, ftand a fatrer chance 
of being feen by pofterity than moft other fimilar monuments. 
The antient medals, which were m thing more than the 
ftamped money of different nations, throw a great light on 
antient public hiitory. by this means alone Mr. Vaillant has 
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piven us afi entire » chronicle or tne kings | Of Syria. Befides 
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manners, habits, buildings, inftruments, &c. &c. an advantage 
which modern medals have not, from our flavithly and abfurdly 
copying the manners of the antients.+ 
Coats of arms have been made ufe of to diftinguifh families, 
and may therefore be ranked among hiftorical documents. 
They feem not, however, to be of an antient date; and can 
hardly rank with medals and monumental inicriptions. 
¢ All the methods of tranfm itting the : nowledge of events to pof- 
; terity, hitherto mentioned, being more fimple, would probably pre- 
cede Aifories, Or narratives written on hight and portable ma terials. 








: The traces of tatts, left by the prattice ot precedin 1g methods, mutt 
: alfo have been the only fources from which the firft hittoftans could 
2 derive their materials tor the hiftories of Gmes paft. And as all 

‘ nations and all arts approac h to pericction by d Cgrees, it 1s prob rable 
3 that traditional poe:ns and monuments, with or without infc riptions, 
3 &c. would abound in thote countries which produced the firit 
‘4 hiftorians.’ 

3 Lecr. vit. In the tranfition from mere monumental docu- 
st ments to written records, the progrefs muft have been gradual 
‘3 * See, however, an elegant differtation on thefe, by the ingenious 
a author of 4x E jay on P wnciuation, DEW ly publufhed, 


a + The papal: sedals are an exception. 
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+ ible, ana t rit hifories Mull have Deen CX- 
, ly fimole and e~. Hitterv never contained any 
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i Jeifure tave their tin na es to the fubject 
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Here tu thor, under the e@uidance of sir diaac Newton, 
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eves an account of the time waecn Alitory Deaan CO be written 
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with obferving, very jultly, that © of antient hiltorians, a 
, . } . ‘ . 
contemporary writer 15 to be preierred ; but that among tac 
é —_— "WO, OTS ry 

moderns, a later writer ts alinoft univerfahy preferame. 4 he 
! \ eee ae 

ntients we creci=t in proportiol to the merit of thar evidence 
for what they relate. “he moderns we chiefly regard accord- 
© in| . ai a 

me to their accuracy and diligence in comparin 


; Y ane alcerlaine 


t from others.’ 


ma the ev idence they can colle 

‘Lec. vit. In this lecture the doSor points out what he, 
with reafon, calls the indirec? method of collecting hiftorical 
knowledge. “The works of pocts and orators, have always a 
maniteft connection with the hiftory of their own times, and 
frequently illultrate it. Epiftolary cerrefpondence is itil more 
ufeful in this refpect: witnefs the letters of Cicero and his 
friends, Nor is it a valid objection againft the ufe of thofe 
writings, that they may poffibly forgeries: * To fo orea 
perfection are men arrived in diftinguithing things that have 
anv real connect that the acne of almoft every antient 
writing is determined with great exactnefs.? Hence all the 
pieces which -dyivs of Fiterbo endeavoured to palm upon the 
world as antient writings, have been expofed; and fo have the 
falle decends and fale aecretals; while all the arguments of a 
Harduin have not been able to fhake the authenticity of one 
genuine ¢ late. ° 

Even the /enguage of a people is often a cuide to the hifto- 
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rian. SS oromies will always far aK that of 
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) their mother coun- 
ay : OF iy tome event pro duce a freer intercourfe with peopic 
who ipeak another, * the proportion of that intercourfe may, 
in fome meature, be eftimated by the degree of the corruption 
of their primitive tongue.” Thus the great change which 
guage underwent during the Babylonith . capti- 


vity, Wou.s alone be fichcient to inform us, that few of the old 


inhabitants had remained in the country, and that the captives 

had been nuch leperated trom one another. 
Thus . © the Saxon dialect fpoken in the lowlands of Scot- 

land *is a greater proof that they we re conquered by the Saxons, 
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and bat UIOUS annais of the scotch hifto- 
rians, ot the contrary *,’ 
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Nfiany other curious difcovenes, relative to the civil policy, 
inanners, and tafte of a nation, may be made by a perfon 


well verfed in the theory of language. bcos from the 
Hebrew and the Latin tongues. 

Lecr. 1x. Vhe Jaws of a country being fo ftricly con- 
nected with every thing belonging to the people in it, De. P. 
with ereat rea fon, laments, that things fo in connected as 
law and hiffory fhould have been fo feldom joined. In fact, 
nothing can better enable us to trace the genius and manners 
of a people than the laws of that peape '; from the knowledge 
of which ¢a politician may derive more ufcful information, 
anda philofopher more rational entertainment, than from any 
other object he can attend to.’ This is well illuftrated by 
appolite examples. —Cv/oms and general maxims of conduct 
are nearly in the tame p redicament with /aivs. 

Lec r. Xe [he erations of nen and the fucceffions of 
kines are means that enable us to determine the intervals of 
‘ime to a certain degree of probability ; and their ufe hath 
been teen and acknowledged from the earlieft writing of hifto- 
ry. They would have been {till more ufeful if the writers had 
not taken their mean leneth of a veneration, and alfo that of 
a fucce/ficn, from random conjectures, but from careful obferva- 
tion. But itis not always difficult to reform their theory, and 
rectify their chronology, by means of a number of particular 
facts, to which their r theory ought to have correfponded. It is 
on thefe principles th: it Sir Haac Newton has reduced the ex- 
travagant chiontlens of antient nations within the bounds of 
nature and probability. The Argonautic expedition ; the fiege 

f Troy; the return of the Heraclide into Peloponnetus; the 

“a M fini an war; the expedition of Xerxes ; the Peloponne- 

n war, &c. are thus tolerably afcertained. In lke manner, 

and on fimilar principles, has the Roman chronology been rec- 
tified by Hooke. Dr. Prieftley concludes this lecture by ob- 
ferving, that ‘itis an argument greatly in favour of the credi- 
bility of the Old Teftament hiftory, that the courfes of genera~ 
tions *® mentioned in it, parallel to thofe in the fabulous period 
of the Grecian hiftory, fall within the fame intervals of time, 
with thofe which have been meafured fince hiftory has been au- 
thentic.’ 

Leer. xr. Of all the ind/reé? means of afcertaining the 
true time of paft events, none are fo decifive as celeftial ap 
pearances. Dy the catalogue of antient eclipfes, which forties 
nately is pretty full, we can fix the very year and day, on 
which certain events happened. Dr. Prieftley here quotes 
from Ferguflon’s aftronomy fome of the principal eclipfes that 


have been taken notice of by hiftorians ; and exemplifes their 
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* He muft mean only the poftdeluvian generations. 
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ufe more particula ry from an eclipfe of the moon, defcribed by 
Chucydides, lect. vir. feet. 5. which is found by cal cul ation to have 


happened on the mee ot Auguft, in the year before Chritt 
413, and which, being a total eclipfe, and vifible at Athens 
trom the begining to the end, may be readily fuppofed to have 
produced the effect afcribed to it by the hiftorian. 

Lecr. xu. But the preceffion of the equinoxes is the grand 
aftronomical medium, fo fuccetstully employed by Newton i in 
rectifying the whole iyftem of antient ci hronology. By it the 
time of the Argonautic expeditior Ny a and the dates of feveral fub- 
fequent events are determined with a wonderful precifion, and 
li) perfect Coniitence with one another, 

As the riine and fetting of the ftars, with refpect to the 
rifing and fettung of the fun, depend upon the aes yn of 
the equinones when an antient writer ha ippens to mention the 
beliacal viding or fetting of any ftar, at any particular time ot 
the vear, the time in which he wrote may thereby be pretty 
nearly determined. Hence the age of Hefiod is determined to be 
vears after the death of Solomon. 

Dr. Pricttey concludes his obfervations on antient chrono- 
ey by reminding his pu ils, that § the cane hiftor y being 
unquettionable, and relating to times prior to the age in which 
hittory beean to be written by any other peop! e than the Jews, 
it is the beit guide to the knowledge of protane antiquity. 


PART III. 
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Tecr. xtu. Before the author enters this third divifion, 

ppriies the reader, that wh iat he has to fay on the fubject 
mutt be taken in different de grees of extent, according to ‘the 
views with which hiftory is read. To thofe whe read hiftory 
wit w to amule their imaginations, to engage their pat- 
ns, and form to themfelves jutt and manly fentiments, In 
ereer to act with propriety and dignity in the common fpheres 
Hey NO previous qualifications are ilo Booey but he who 
hes to itudy hiftory fcientifieally, will find feveral branches 
ef previous Kn wledve of the ercateft ufefulnels. It is true 
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’ it tome knowledge of hiory; their aid is mutual; and, 
no occehion tor one who ttudies hiltory {cl- 
r his appucation to it until he be compleatly 
n recommended as ufeful. Of thefe, 
| ot | vi hout reitriction. ‘The feripture 
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philofsphical knowled ge, in general, is of the moit extenfive ule : 
without fome acquain tance with whi ch it will be impoffible to 
diflinguifh between the chimeras of caftern romances and the 
moft natural hittorical relations. 

Afironsmy and mathematics are allo ufeful ; but the tivo eves of 
hiPory are g crapl y and chronology 

Upon the former Dr. Prieltley does not enter (as being 

‘ pertectly ¢ iftinct from hiftory, though necefiary to the know- 
ledze of it’) but of the latter, as it partakes more of the 
nature of hiltory, he gives a plain and accurate explanation in 
this and the fublequen 

Lecr. xiv. In slick he treats of the principal divifions 
of time into days, months, and years ; of Junar and folar months, 
cycles, old and new ftile, Julian period, eras, &c. all which, 
‘ thoush by no means a complete account of the methods of 
computing time in every particular country*® is fufiicient for 
the purpoie ot reading r hiftory.’ 

Leer. xv. An article of information the moft immedi- 
ately neceilary to a reader of hiftory, is how to make a juft 
eftimate of the riches and powe! of anti ent nations, com nared 
with thofe of our own age and nation. ‘he author, theres 
fore, in this lecture, treats in a very perfpicuous and inttruc- 
tive manner, on the proper methods of eftimating the riches 
and power of anticnt and remote nations; tie fources of 
miltake on — “fabject—of the changes in the fkandard of 
c Oins—upr 1 what depends the price of commoditics—of the 
changes which the Grecian coins wags nt—of the propor- 
tion between filver, gold, and copper, In antient times—of the 
changes in the Rome n coins—ot ae proportion of money 
to commodities in dificrent periods of the Grecian and Roman 
hiffory—and of the intereft of money in Greece and at Rome. 

Lecr. xvi. In this lecture the doctor gives, in two 
tables, a diftinct and clear view of all the chanves undergone 
by Englifh money, from the Conqueit to the reign of Eliza beth ; 
and by French money from Charlemagne to Lewis XV. and 
thence endeavours to afcertain the proportion that money 
has, from time to time, borne to commodties.—Ali this 
will be read with great pleafure and profit 
[ To be continued. } 
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Art. v. Ad View f dutient HiRory ; Wn whol ng the Pre erefs of Literati 
and the agp Arts. By William Ruthe ford, D. D. Mafter of th 
Academy at Uxbridge. Vol. I, 8vo, 462 pages. Price 7s, in 
a i Printed for the Author, and fold by Murray. 


\ fk cannot give a better account of the general plan and 


object of the prefent work, than by wntng the author’s 
Own words, 
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* Fos this he refers to Senmarlia sand other proteis'd chronologers. 
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« The following volume,’ (fays Dr. Rutherford, in his dedication,} 
‘ contains a View of Antient Hitory, from tts Rainy ope atter 
the deluge, to the conclufion of the firit war between the Greeks and 


} 
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Perfians. In compofing a work, originally mtencea for the inilruc- 
.- a ; ‘ 1 “ * » 499 - “tele oh ta 2 ¢ 
tion and improvement of youth, I have itucied to teiee my materials 
from the mott authentic fources; to feparate the region of iabie from 


that of hiflory: and to fuegett fuch views of human afi airs, as ferve 
not only to enlig! ten the mind, but to forin the heart to virtue, and 
infpire principles of true religion. In arranging ie records of anti- 
ouity, it occurred to me, that fomething of more importance migh t 
be communicated, than the mere detail of tranfactions ; at nd that by 
erefs of human difcoveries, of the fine arts and of 
literature, with the tosis of hiftorical incidk nts, materials ot reflection 
and objects of refearch might be fuggelted, that weuld not only prove 
ufeful to the young, when entering i into life, but intereiting to the 
world at larg oe, 

Such a pian the intelligent reader will perceive is judiciouily 
chofen, and we can afiure him, as far as the prefent volume 
foes, it Is hap ily executed. ‘The work is divided into four- 
teen chapters, in ‘which the author treats of the hiftory of the 
Egyptians, Aflyrians, Medes, Perfians, Phoenicians, Jews and 
Greeks. Agreeably to his plan, Dr. R. has enriched his nar- 

rative with fentible and interefting remarks on the government, 
policy, religion, arts and fiences of the refpective people. 
The progrefs of civilization and refinement, alfo, is generally 
traced with fuccetstul diligence, and every page | is enlivened 
yo {uch reflections and hiftorical difquifition, as are neceflary 

» lead the fudent to think and examine for himfelf, without 
be = him inthe mazes of fcepticifm. The _ttyle, in 
general, is ¢ Hignifies dand elegant. It is always interefting, be- 
caufe the author defcends not to minutenefs of detail, but 
hattens on to gratify curiolity by the relation of what is im- 
portant, or the defcription of what is grand and beautiful. 
he learned reader will tmmediately difcover that Dr. R’s 
work is nota compilation from cx npilations, but that he has 

gone tor intormatron to the original fprings of knowledge, and 
di rected the curiolity of thofe who ma iy wifh to extend their 

nquiries, by frequent reference to fuch writers as Herodotus, 
Diodorus siculus, Strabo, &e. 

This, we are fenfible is bich praife, but it is what we think 
the author is juftly enciled to: yet we haften, with pleafure, 
to that part of our review, which will give the reader an Op- 
portunity of exercifins his own judgment. In our extra@ts we 
have not been attentive to fele t the beauties of the volume, 
but have been guided rather with a view to variety, and to fuch 
fubjects as might prove moft agreeable to our readers. 

The following “refle: tions on Egypt and the importance of 


its hifte.. will afford a favorable fpecimen of the author’s Ryle 
and manner, 
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‘is celebrated « country has a claim te the attention of all nations 
and ages. The Egyptians were the firft enlightened and refined peo- 
49 of the phe de oid” and the {pecimens which they exhibited in 
rts, and in literature, became models of imitation to other nations, 
He re philofop hy found its earlieit feat; and the light of fcience was 
kindled, whofe radiance diffu ng itfelf. over Greece, has fucceflively 
illumin ated the reft of the world. "The wifdom of the Egyptians was 
nrover bial am: Ne the nations of antiquity. Orpheus and Homer 
adopted their my thology ; Pythseoras and Plato inftruéted themfelves 
in their mathematical ‘and plilofe pnical d lifcoveries ; Lycurgus and 
Solon ttudied the principles of their Tegill: ition and government. When 
Greece was in the meridian of its {fplendor, and re ‘nowned for arts, as 
, no perfon could rife to diftinetion who had not vatited 
the banks of the Nile, and conve rfed with the fathers of {cience. 
‘ Jcis dificult to form it ji ft yu dy ment of ; 1 p ‘ople whofe hiflory 
has perithed. Our materials of information conce ‘ming them are 
fcattered up and down the writines of the early Greeks w ho travelled 
into keypt. ‘Lo ftudy their hiltory is to walk among ruins. ‘There 
ux > vulgar eye difcerns. nothing but marks of defolation: the contem- 
plative min dim ay be led, from the natural pre} judice i in favour of an- 
tiguity, to attribute too much to a f{plendor that has pafled away, and 
to > efforts of genius that may return no more. By confidering caules 
: connection with their aétual confequences, and forbearing conjecture 
when unfupported by evidence, errors, whether on the fide “of admira- 
tion or contempt, may be avoided, and a juft eftimation formed of this 
fingular people.’ 

"The limits of our under taking will not permit us to give the 
author's defcription of the lake Meeris, the walls of Babylon 
wnd Nineveh, with many other interefting particulars, but the 
account of the annual inundation of the Nile, and the profpect 

f the country, as it is fhort, we will lay before our readers. 

. B increafe of the Nile begins early in June, but is not much 
perceived till | the fummer folftice, when the waters become troubled, 
an he of a reddith tinéture. It continues increafing till near the end of 
Auveut. A cs ses ter r at Flephantina tormerly denoted to what de- 
gree the inundation would rite, Travellers, antient and modern, de- 
fcribe with rapture the profpect which Egypt prefents at that feafon 
of the year. Afcending a mx yuntain, or aan of the lass ‘t pyramids 
in Grand Cairo, vou behold the river ove rowing the country around, 
the towns and villages appearing above, like iflands in the midft of 
the ocean: the whole interfperfed with gardens and groves, whofe tops 
only are vifible. Mountains and woods terminate, at the utmoft dif- 
tance the eye can difcover, this fingular and fanc} ful {cene,’ 

The account of the Monarchy of Egypt, and the manner in 
which juftice was adminiftered, is given ‘with the author’s ufual 
cloquenc e, and in the true fpirit of hiftory. 

* From this defcription of the Egy ptian government, it appears, that 
it was not defpotic ; it was indeed | truly monarchical, from the prin- 
ciple and form of its conttitution ; and it is the fingle government of 
all antiquity which correfponds to our idea of monarchy. Limits 
were fet to the roy yal power by the laws; the order of fucceffion was 
regulated ; the king had not the right of judging or pronouncing fen- 
) 4 tence 
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tence in any ivil caufe; the adminiftration of juftice was confined to 
2 particular body , whofe credit could counterbalance all the authority 
ct the Pharaohs. Thus, to ufe the language of Montefquieu, the 
powers were divided, The judicial power was feparated from roy alty. 
Phirty judges formed the augutt tribunal, which decided concerning 
the lives and fortunes of the pe ople. ‘They had fixed revenues, and 
held their offices for life, w hich rendered them inlepe ndent ad the 


h 
li 


. 
‘ 


srince. "Thefe judges teok a fo emn oath at their initallation, that 
they would difobey the king, in cafe he fhould order them to pro- 
' # an unintt fentence. Bevides this college of hirty, ‘chiel re- 
{ded at Thebes, particular magiitrates in the towns decided in certain 
' Phe monarch did nor even ms bis fubjetis witho ut their con- 
fent. ‘J fent, from time to time, d 2 al who met in 
the Jabvrinths to determine all affairs of fate. ‘Their manner of ad- 

rig jutlice had fomething in it anguit and facred, and gives us 
P : 1 : ’ 


1 of a grave but a jut people. No advocate appeared at the 
tribunal. Eloquence was not ay rmitted to dazzle - deceive. ‘The 
1 t a a _— . 


a 7 ? 
wiroie ; "is wa nimitted to rity Ae Tl ne pret ice ‘nt wore atl out 
his neck a houre wit out eyes cme ting truth: he t uched with 
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was made 


In oo e of the limited monarchy that was eftablifhed in 
Fovpt, we find a greater regard paid to the rights of thé fubject, than 
was known Or im agin ed in the oriental empire s» The two great ob- 


jets ot 20% ernment, icc urity to the pr perty and the lives of the 


Citizens, were daniel | by the laws. We have already defcribed 

the admininifration of jyuftice. The perfon of the fubje¢t alfo was 
] } | 

orotcGed, A reverence was fhewn to the natural ris ghts of man. 


Heman blood was refpetted. re cuntary com] enfations for murder, 


tuark a certain flage of fociety between | arbarity and refine- 

ient, were unknown in Egypt. The lives of all the fubjeéts were 
’ o } 
c d 


wally fecured, Murder was punithed with death, without refpeét 
of perfon or dignity. but a fair trial always preceded the fentence. 
The fun ary decifions of def ipo tic government were un kown. The 
Pp nnel was acquitted or condemned according to the laws. 


The facred records, which, in every particular that regards Eeypt, 


correfpond with the beit information from claffical antiquity, confirm 
thefe accounts. Jofeph, a Hebrew fl whe is accufed of having offered 


the moil outrageous and provoking affront to his mafter, one of the 
g reateitl lords in the court of Pharaol bh. Hes Jord did not doom 


: enfitan?e Are! ‘ 
hiin to iritant ceath, as an éaftern defpot would } have done: he 


fent him to the common prifon, that he might be tried according 
to t! * law m4 


’ * f ¢ > } 
Lhe length of the following extract on the invention of let- 
ters needs no apology. It is learne: i elegant and juft. 
, Phe invention ot alphabe oe le tter 


eener [ir tery} uted h . h . nNtien 
PWeNeTALVY alerroucec V the ant 


s, and the art of v riting, is 


| } nts to the Egyptians. ‘This wonder- 
te ions enotan sel orneA —— ee oe > 

ful art, by + hic h words and thoughts have been painted, by which the 

inventions and exploits of anti ag have been perpetuated and pre- 
—, } } f hiff 

ferved, and by which the archives of hiftory, and the difcoveries of 


philof iby. may he c ommunicated to all 


ages, refers its origin 
to the Egyptian priefts, 


This nobleft and mot beneficial invention, 
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of which human ingenuity can boaft, and which has contributed fo 
much to the improvement of the fpecies, was impert tect in its origin, 
and advanced to perfection flowly, and by a gr: adual progre (Lon. 
Picture-writing, or a rus le reprefentation of external objects, was the 
firit on,Pa in this progre: «.* This mode of recording events prevailed 
among th antic: it nat ions in the infancy of fociety ; and was known to 
the natives of America when it was ee Such awkward delt- 
neations reprefent ‘things, not words; they exhibit images to the eye, 
not ideas to the underftanding : they may suaaiiee be confidered as 
the earlieit and moft im perfect effay of men in their progrefs towards 
difcovering the art of writing. T he defeéts in this mode of reco rding 
tranfactions muft have been foon felt. To paint every occurrence 
was from its nature a very tedious operation, and as affairs became 
more complicated, and events multiplied in fociety, its annals muft 
have {welled to an enormeus bulk. Befides this, no objeéts could be 
delineated but thofe of fenfe ; the conceptions of the mind had no cor- 
pore al form, and as picture-w riting could not convey an idea of thefe, 
it was a very imperfect art. “The neceflity of improving it roufed and 
fharpened invention, and by fucceffive fteps the human genius advanced, 
firft, from the actual picture to the plain hieroglyphic, next to the alle- 
gorical fymbol, then to the arbitrary character; until at length an 
alp habet of letters was difcov ered, capab le of exprefling all the variety 
of combinations of found employed in {peech. ‘Nothing i is more fim- 
ple in appearance, or more profound in reality, than this laft invention. 
A finall number of charatters, reprefenting every articulate found of 
the human voice, ferves to exprefs all the thoughts, emotions, and 
vaffions of men, oad contains diltin¢tly, in a {mall fp ace, What could not 
* done by an infinite number of hieroglyphics, but with obfcurity 
and confufion. ‘The date of this difcovery is unknown, but afcends to 

a high antiquity. One parent alphabet fuggefted the idea of all the 
ret. The Rom an letters, ufed by the modern European nations, were 
taken from the Greek; the Greek from the Phenicians, whofe cha- 
racters are the fame with thofe of the Affyrians: all originated from 
the Egyptians, the form of whofe letters is evidently taken from their 
hicroglyphics. After the invention of an alphabet, nia ct be- 
came a facred language among the Egyptians, and were employed by 
the priefts, to conce al the principles of their philofophy, and their dif- 
coveries, from the view of the vulgar. 

The following account of the Scythi: ume and the ancient Per- 
fians wil! fhew the author’s talents for deline ating national cha- 
rack rs. 

¢ The chara@er of *: 1S fingular people, [the Seythians, ] -has con- 
tinued unaltered from age to age. "They pexambulate, rather than pof- 
fefs, a country of imnanall extent. Exercifin g no tillage, they claim 
no property in land: they hold in abhorrence e and fcorn the confine- 
ment of a fixed habitation, roaming perpetually, with their families 
and herds, from pafture to pafture, over their houndlefs wildernefs. 
In this 1 agabond life, not to trefpafs on the property of each other is 
almoft their only iaw. Their fi mple defires are limited to food whach 
their herds fupply, and to clothing, which the extreme cold of their 
climate renders peculiarly neceflary ; for the whole extent of their 
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* This has been ably controvested, 
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country being far removed from the balmy influence of the ocean, 
and, though moftly plain, vet of extraordinary cles ation above the 
level of the fea, being bounded even on the fouth by {nowy mountains, 
while the tra¢t northward is a continued continent of fnow, thetr win- 
ters are of a feveritv unknown under the fame latitude in ot)er parts 
of the globe. Nature has therefore fupplied the brute animals of thofe 
regions with a peculiar warmth of covering. ‘To man is only given 
ability to wreft fuch boons from the inferior creation, ‘The ingenuity 
of the antient Scythians went thus far. Neceffity drove them to the 


ufe of thofe furs for clothing, which are become fuch an extentive 
. ~ * ~ Py - . P 1 he : "7  } fare! ; 
article of ufelefs, perhaps often pernicious, luxury in milder climates. 


Such a country, with fuch inhabitants, would littl invite the ambition 
of others: but the Scvthians, infin¢tively fond of wandering, were 


likely to be infpired with a detire to wander among the poffeflions of 


their civilized and opulent neighbours; and though their manner of 
life refembles that of animals, yet it has always been that of gregarious 
animals. They migrate in fuch multitudes, that their progrefiion is 
fearcely retiftible. War was, moreover, peculiarly their deheht; hu- 
manity and pity were totally aliens to their welfare. Scalping was 
practifed by them nearly in the fame manner as by the American In- 
dians. None could claim his fhare of plunder, who had not an 
enemy’s head to prefent to his chief. The fcalp then became the war- 
rior’s favourite ornament for his own perfon, and that of his horfe : 
the number he poffeffed decided his reputation and his rank. Without 
this tettimonial of military merit, none could be admitted to their 
principal feats ; where, as among our Scandinavian anceittors, probably 
their defcendants, the fhulls of flain enemies were their drinkingcups.* 
« The firft leffons of a Perfian were to manage a horfe, to ufe the 
bow with dexterity, and to fpeak truth. ‘This moral virtue is natu- 
rally connected with the charaSer of a military nation: falfhood and 
cowardice, valour and veracitv, have a natural and intimate con- 
nection, as appears from Eurepean as well as Afiatic manners. From 
the age of twenty-five to fitty years, the Perfians were obliged to 
ferve inthe army. It was their practice always to wear their {words, 
and to go armed, in the time of peace as well as of war. In eating 
they were temperate and abftermous, but indulged in wine, and during 
the banquet unfolded their minds and concerted their counfels. 
On the following morning the refolutions of the paft night were re- 
viewed, and, after calm deliberation, were rejected or adopted. The 
ordinary arms of the Perfians were a fcymitar, a dagger which hung 
in their belt, and two javelins or lances, the one to throw at a diftance, 
the other to engage with in clofe combat, On the head they wore 
2 tara, which was proof againit all kinds of offenfive weapons ; on 
the body a coat of mail wrought in the likenefs of fcales; their 
thighs were defended with cuifies ; and their fhields or targets were of 
wicker. 
_ In confidering the hiftory of the Phoenicians, Dr. R. does not 
forget to dwell particularly on their fuperior {kill in navigation, 
their enterprifing voyages, and the rife and extenfion of their 
commerce. The fubject is introduced with the following judi- 
cious reflections on the origin of commerce. 
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Lhe origin of commerce 1s almoft coeval with that of fociety. 
V their wandering life, and fettled in fixed 
ibodes, their new “bine wa gave rife to new ‘ideas and purfuits. They 
foon found that the fou irces from which they had formerly derived 
their fubfifience, the {yon neous fruits of the ‘earth, and the fleth of 
wild animals killed in the « chafe, were infuficient to maintain them, 
when their numbers were increafed, and their fituation more confined. 
to have recourfe to the breeding of tame 


Property being eftablifhed and 


i 


hen tribes ‘had abandot 


Y | ‘ . : 

Hence they were oblige d 
] . a 1 Some ge ere 

cattic and to the culture of the earth. 


afcertained, men began to exchange one ruce commodity for another. 
While their wants and their defires were confined within narrow 
bounds, thev had no ether idea of trafic but that of fimple barter. 
The hufba ae exchanged a part of his harveft for the cattle of the 
Shepherd ; the hunter gave the prey which he had caught at the chace 


for the Prom and the fraits which his neighbour had gathered in 
the woods, Thus commercial intercourfe begins among the mem- 
bers of the fame commnnity. From the inequality and diverfity with 
which the productions of nature are diftributéd in different countries, 
a more general correfpondence was by degrecs eftablifhed between 
diftant tribes and nations, No longer fatisfied with the neceflaries, 
they afpired to the conveniences, ” the accommodations, and the 
Juxuries of life. As the objects of commerce became varied and mul- 
tiplied, they invented a common meafure or ftandard of the value of 
commodities : after different experiments of this kind among different 
nations, the precious metals, from their rarity, their beauty, their 
permanency, and facility of tranfportation, were univerfally adopted 
as the fymbols of property, and the reprefentatives of all the pro- 
ductions that are formed by Nature, or fabricated by human induftry. 
Commerce, thus introduced by the exchange of commodities between 
indiv iduals, gradually diffufed itfelf from city to city, and from king- 
dom to kingdom, till at laft it comprehended and united the remotett 
regions of the earth, and the moft diftant nations of the world.’ 

“After having related the deftruction of Nineveh by the Medes 
and Babylonians under Cyaxares and Nabopolaffar, the taking 
of Babylon by Cyrus, and the fiege of Tyre by Alexander, 
Dr. R. with very great propriety, quotes the wonderful pro- 
phecies of Nahum, [aiah and Ezekiel, who foretold thofe im- 
portant events, and concludes the chapter with thefe pious re- 
marks. 

* No fubjeét can be more ftriking to a philofophical or a pious mind, 
than the contemplation of this long line of prophecies concerning the 
antient nations whofe annals have been record - We difcern not the 
policy of men, but the councils of God. e behold the Supreme 
Being himfelf opening the volume of his divine decrees, and difclofing 
futurity to the world. No attribute of the Deity is more aftonifhing 
and incomprehenfible to finite intelle¢ts than his prefcience of future 
events. ‘Yo delineate beforehand the hiftory of following ages ; 
mark the chara¢ter and the deftiny of nations unborn; to fummon 
princes before they faw the light to their appointed parts in the drama 
of life; to ftretch over opulent cities and flourifhing kingdoms the 
tine of dex afatin, and the plummet of emptinefs ; t#aicertain the — 
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of poMibility, and exert a fupreme power over non-exiftent nature, 
belongs only to #1m who beholds, as well as exifts, from everlaftin 
to everlafting. The everits which we have gone over, fo manifold, fo 
varied, fo minutely marked, and fo remote from the time of their 
completion, could ‘only have been forefeen by the Omnifcience of 
that Being by whofe Omnipotence they have been accomplifhed. Pro- 
phecy 1s a permanent miracle on earth: a voice which {peaks from 
heaven, and proc lairns its author to all nations and ages. 

With the following judicious reflections on the evils refult- 
ing from too great an extent of empire, we nuit clofe our ex- 
tra tS. 

‘ The experience of ages demonitrates, that kingdoms are not 
powerful beyond a certain extent of territory. ‘The enormous and 
unwieldy dimenfions of an overgrown empire, form not firength, 
but extended weaknefs, Nature hath pref ribed limits to the ambi- 
\ 


» ey 


— 
tion of nations as well as of tndividuals. The kingdom of Parthia, 
circumferibed within moderate bounds, was more powerful than 
any of the eallern empires. Uniefs a communication 1s kept up be- 
tween the capital, or feat of government, and the frontier provinces, 
authority cannot be maintained. 


4 


In the time of foreign war, too, 
the fubjefted kingdoms are apt to revolt, and the diitant provinces to 
rebel. No bond can conneét fuch difcontiguous parts ; no fpirit can 
animate fuch difcordant bodies.. From thefe general, rather than any 
particular caufes, the empires of the eaft have generally fallen with the 
fame facility with which they rofe. 


* When Darins meditated the congueft of Greece, the Perfians were 
no longer the fame people who had fought and conquered under 
Cyrus the Great. They had astumed the manners, and imitated the 
, fubdued. ‘The name of a conquering 
nation only remained with them: and the Perfian armies were in 
effect compofed of Medes, Affyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians ; 
mercenary and corrupted bodies of men, who had no glory to gain, 

nd no chara¢ter to lofe. 


. ‘ . “Mies 
vices of the nations whom they 


* Greece, for ever in a ferment, and torn with faction in the time of 
peace, joined in the clofeft union againit a common enemy. In the 
common caufe of liberty, rival ftates forgot their animofities ; they 
deliberated with unanimity, and aéted with vigour. While the 
one nation was in its decline, the other was advancing to ma- 


“ae 


H In an empire formed like Perfia from the ruin of provinces, 
the people 


» fubjected by fear and ruled with oppreflion, contract a 
habit ot flavery. Accuftomed to vexations, thev learn to fuffer them 
ar They have no intereft in common with their 
lord: they have no attachment to country, and never feel the fpirit of 
SICEINER P. with ut ambition, or emulation, they are dead members of 
avait ang ill-organized body, We cannot be furprifed then to find 
v.. fas W _ mut condu¢t, and armies without courage or difcipline. 

irt es and talents were neither fought nor regarded ; merit was kept 
av a eitaace trom tie throne, Intrigue difpofed of places; and the 
art of amuting or pleating was the ttle to royal favour. The rank 
. * S ne ral was often heftowed to remove a courtier who was fos- 
ve TS ic f0 7 riva . 
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From the fpecimens which have been exhibited, the reader, 
we truft, will coincide with us in are and think that the 
author writes with genius, learning and tafte. But after hav- 
ing borne this ‘ell: “at teltimony to ts merits, we fhould 
but ill difcharge our duty to the public, if we neglected to 
point out what appears to us erroneous Or defective. 

Important events, and nearly connected with the fubjects of 
this volume, are fometimes omitted ; while others, of no great 
confequence, are inadvertently repeated. As geographical de- 
fcriptions are given of the different countries, a good map 
would have been a ve ry great addition to the work. We hope, 
therefore, to fee it accompanv the fecond edition. 

We wonder that fo accurate and diligent a writer as our 
author, in general, is, fhould fall into the weak and childifh 
error of pretending to form an exact ettimate of the relative 
value of money, in ancient Egypt, for inftance, and modern 
eg No iubjeét, perhaps, in hiftory or politics, lies fur- 

her beyond the reach of a knowledge ; yet Dr. R. has 
pwn calculations on this fubject, more than once; in the courfe’ 
of his work. We cannot conceive alfo on what authority, or 
rather from what ftrange negligence, he afferts, that Saul was 
* rejected foon, on account of his imbecility and mifconduct.’ 

p. 276. It is well known that he reigned over Ifracl almoft 
lies years; the former part of his reign, alfo, was fplendid 
and glorious ; it would have been more fo, had not a difpofi- 
tion to mercy expofed him to the refentment of the prophet, 
and rendered him, in fome refpects, unfit to rule over a bar- 
barous people, in barbarous times. But he was king to the 
laft; and the account which Samuel and the Chronicles give 
of the death of that unhappy monarch, is, that when his fons 
were flain, himfelf wounded, and the battle went fore againft 
him, he took a {word, fell upon it, and died. 4 Sam. xxxi, 
2,354. 1 Chron. x.2. et feq. See alfo Jofephus, lib. vi. Antiq. 

On the fubje&t of the Amphictyonic Affembly, the author 

appears to be unreafonably captious. ‘The general opinion, 
which fuppofes Amphi@tyon the founder of that league, is as 
well eftablifhed as moft facts in thofe remote ages of antiquity 
can be. Like all other inftitutions, it muft have had fome 
founder; and can it be afcribed to any one with greater proba 
bility chan to the man whofe name it bears? A relation, there- 
fore, which appears fo unexceptionable, fhould not furely be 
controverted on the fingle and doubtful authority of Paufanias, 
a writer whom the ancients treated with contempt,* and who 
has been confidered by the moderns as ¢ Graculorum omnium 
mendacifimus.’ Vofius,t indeed, wifhes to vindicate him in 
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Philoftratus in Vit. Soph, Suidas in Paufan. 
+ In Hist. Graze. 
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fone refpects, but fays little in defence of his veracity. There 
are reafons indeed for fappofing that the whole geographical and 
hiftorical work, which Dr. R. quotes, is fpurious ; and among 
others, it is very remarkable that Philoftratus, in his Lives of 
the Sophifts, makes no mention 6f it; though the declamations 
of Paufanias are particularly noticed, and his defects as an 
orator fully enumerated. Befides, it fhould be remembered, 
that the author of thofe ten books, whoever he was, feems 
rather inclined to favour the common opinion refpecting the 
Amphiétyons ; for he mentions it firft, in the following words : 
Kalagncacteas ds (Covdpiov evravba "EAAnrwr, of usr AuDixtiova Tor Atvxa- 
Aswras vouicoves, vas amd TETE Tog cUnAD ow Emimrscey AuDintiovas yeverbas, 
{Paufan. in Phoc.] After this, he cafually obferves that An- 
drotion afcribed the origin of the Amphictyons to fome neigh- 
bours, who ufed to meet at Delphos, for the purpofe of holding 
a public aflembly. We offer thefe remarks, becaufe we are at 
all times forry to fee writers of ability fcattering unneceflary 
doubts, and enlarging the bounds of fceptici{m. 

Dr. R. very unguardedly fays, (p. 2.) § No monuments ap- 
pear on the furface, or are dilcovered in the bowels of the earth, 
with whole hiftory we are not in fome degree acquainted ;’ and 
there cannot be iufficient authority for afierting, on the ftate 
and cultivation of the fine arts in Afia, that * a latter age never 
improved the models of a former ; and that their laft efforts are 
as diftant from perfection as their firft.? Every one knows, 
trom the nature of things, that this cannot be true. 

We have obierved the following imperfections of ftyle : 
© They have filled up the unknown part of their annals agreeable 
to their imaginations,’ p. 18. It fhould be agreeably. The 
words roaming and herdes occur too often. * When the 
principle of improvement is once fet a-going.’ Colluquial ex- 
prefhons that border on vulgarity, like the prefent, fhould be 
ftudioufly avoided ‘in a ftyle that is, in general, polifhed and 
elevated. ‘The tollowing expreffions, we fear, will be thought 
to favour of pedantry and affectation. ¢ They defiderated, in the 
Ailyrian annals, thofe fhining incidents,’ &c. p.72. * The 
manner of living was fimple and wuluxwrious,’ p. 193. * The 
Proauctory manufactures of Egypt,’ p. 203. * We find a miti- 
gation fe [of } the horrors of war,’ p.188. This is a Scotti- 
cim, and ‘an horizon without bounds,’ p. 259, is an Iricifm. 
We meet with defer, pajfim, which Dr. Johnfon calls a barba-, 
rous corruption ; and the author has not avoided the grammati- 
cal impropriety of omitting the article the, or retaining the 
prep es had Stewseg goatee mode of expreffion. 
Rar ery - $3 in lewing of timber, P- 249. It ought 

e working of metals ;’ or ¢ in working metals,’ &c. 
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Of the Patagonians. 4? 


Rutherford. Notwithftanding the defects which we have point- 
ed out, we ftrongly recommend the prefent work to every 
ftudent of hiftory, * me moft elegant and pleating introduction 
that we have teen. e fhall be happy, if the author fhould be 
led by our remarks A. cwiler a future edition of his work more 
perfect, and we fhall wait for the appearance of his fecond 


volume with pleafing expectation. 





(<> Accident having thrown in our way the following curi- 
ous 5 trait, we truft an account of it will be very acceptable to 
our readers, particularly as it is not fold, a {mall number of 
copies only having been printed to gratify a few of the author's 
friends. 

ArT. vi. Of the Patagonians, formed from the Relation of Father 
Falkener, a Fefuit, vw 3 had refided among them thirty-eight Years, 
and from ihe different Voyagers avho had met with this tall Race. 
Printed by the Friendfhip of George Allan, Efq; at his private 
Prefs at Darlington, 1788, 4to. 15 Pages. 


TT HIS little ne is a letter addrefied to the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, by Mr. Pennant, and dated from Downing, 
November 28, 1771. t appears to have been written in con- 
fequence of a promife made fome time before, occafioned bya 
converfation on the fubject of the Patagonians, where § feveral 
opinions arofe, fome favoring of fcepticiim.” A preface, dated 
March r, 1788, gives a fhort account of father Falkener, to 
whom the author pod a vilit, exprefsly for the purpofe of obtain- 
ing information on this fubjeat. 

Father Falkener was, at the time of this vifit, ¢ about fev enty 
years of age, active in mind and body, dru/gue in bis manners,’ 
and very communicative. He was born at! ‘Manchefter ; ; about 
1731 was a furgeon in the Ajiento fhip, in that year was made 
a convert to Popery at Buenos Ayres, was in due time admitted 
of the fociety of “Ze/uits, and was fent on the miffion of Paraguay. 
He pafied thirty- eight years of his life in the jouthern part of 
South America, between the r.ver La Plata and the ttraits of 
Magellan. * By his long intercourfe with the inhabitants of 
Patagonia,’ fays our author, ‘he feems to have loft all Euro- 
pean guile, and to have acquired all the fimplicity and honeft 
impetuofity of the people he has been fo long converfant with.’ 

Mr. Pennant begins with obferving, that “he will only give 
as much ot Mr. Falkener’s narrative as that gentleman could 

vouch for the authenticity of, as having been an eye witneis to. 
He then proceeds to notice all who have mentioned thefe ex- 
traordinary people. 

Magellan firft faw one of them in 1519: he was afterwards 
vifited by numbersofthem. Their height was about feven feet 
(French,) but the firft he faw was taller. In 1525 Garcia de 

Leuifa faw fome men of great ftature, but does not —— 
their 
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their beicht. In 1586 Sir Thomas Cavendif meafured one of 
their foot-{teps, which was eighteen inches long. Anthony 
Knevet, who failed with Sir Thomas in his fecond voyage, faw 
fome of theie men fifteen or fixteen fpans high, and meafured 
the bodies of two recently buried, which were fourteen {pans 
long ; after this three Dutchmen, at different times, faw fome 
men of a gigantic ftature, one of whom thought they were ten 
orcleven feet high. Le Maire and Schovten found fome fkeletons 
ten or eleven feetlong. In 1618 Gracias de Nodal, a Spaniard, 
traficked with men taller by the head than Europeans, on the 
fouth fide of the ftraits of Magellan; and in 1642 Henry 
Brewer, a Dutchman, obferved in the ftraits La Marre foot- 
fteps of men which meafured eighteen inches. ‘Thefe are the 
only two’ inftances of their being found on this fide of the ftraits. 
Sir Francis Drake, however, and two other voyagers, in the 
16th, and four more in the 17th century, faw none of thefe 
people. 

In the prefent century there are only two evidences of their 
exiftence. In 1704 the crew ofa fhip, belonging to St. AZa- 
oes, faw fome of tnem. In the philofophical tranfactions for 
1707, p. 75, is an account given by Mr. Clarke, an officer in 
Nr. Byron's thip, who had an opportunity of ftanding for two 
hours within a few yards of this race, and feeing them exa- 
mined, and one meatured by Mr, Byron, who, though fix feet 
hreh, could fcarce when on tip-toe reach the top of the Pata- 
yoman’s head. He atlures us, that none of the men were lower 
than eight fect, fome even exceeded nine, and the women 
were from feven and half to eight feet. Ne@ither Mr. Walls 
nor Air. Hexgainvice met with any people approaching to fuch 


Let us now hear Mr. Falkener. About the year 1742 he 
was lent on a miffon to the vaft plains of Pampas: there he 
urit met with fome tribes of thefe people. The talleft which he 
meaturec, in the fame manner that Mr. Byron did, was feven 
high; the common height was fix feet, and 

were numbers fhorter. The talleft women did not ex- 

cecd ix teet. “They are (uppofed to be a race derived from the 
Canin Indians, the Puelehes, who defeated and deftroved the 
pamard Baia. They dwell in large tents, covered with 

« Hives of mares, and divided within into apartments for the 
iitterent ranks of the family, by a fort of blanketing. They 
moit migratory people: the women, like the females of 
a. fovege countries, undergo all the laborious work. Their 
food is (almoitentirely) animal. Their drink is water, ex- 
Ccpt when certain {pecies of fruit are ripe, of which they make 
a feimenting hquor, called chychv, common to many parts of 
mouth America, with which they intoxicate themfelves. ‘There 
aie two f; 
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as bi ead, the other molie. Their cloathing is cither a mantle 
of fkins, or of woollen cloth, manufactured by themielves, 
They have naturally beards, but they gencrally pluck up the 
hairs, thou, gh fome leave muitac hes, 

‘« The flings which they ufe in the chace of horfes, cattle, or 
oftriches, have a {tone fixed to each end; and fometimes another thong, 
with a third ftone, ” fattened to the middle of the other: thefe, with 
amazing dexterity, they Hing round the objetts of the chace, be they 
beats or oftriches, which entangle enim fo that they cannot ftir. 
The Indians leave them, I may fay, thus tied neck and heels, and go 
on in a nap of freth game ; and haviag finifhed their fport return to 
pick up the animals they lett fecure din the flings.’ 

—‘* Their commerce with the Eure peans s has corrupted them greatly, 
taueht them the vice of dram- drinl king, and been a dreadful obitacle 
to their moral improvement.’— The venereal diftemper is common 
among them. They do not fpeak of it as an exotic diforder, fo 
probably it 1s aboriginal.’ 

‘In Egon to religion ‘they allow two principles, a good and a 
bad. ‘The good they call the Creator of all things, but confider him 
as one char after that never folicits himfelf about them. He is ftyled 
by fome Soucha, or chief in the land of frong drink; by others 
Gauyara-cunnee, or Lord of the dead. ‘The evil principle is called 
Hueccowoe, or the wanderer without. Sometimes thefe (for there are 
{everal) are fappofed to prefide over particular perfons, protect their 
own people, or injure others. Thete are likewife called Valichu, or 
dwellers iz the aii.’ 


They have pricfts and prieftefles, juft fuch jugglers as thofe 
of al] other barbarous nations. 

« The Puelches lave a notion of a future ftate, and imagine that 
after death they are to be tranfported to a country, where the fruits 
of inebriation are eternal; there to live in immortal drunkennefs, aad 
the perpetual-chace of the oftrich.’ 

‘The tkeletons of their dead, after the flefh and entrails have 
been burnt, if perions ofeminence, are tranfported to the tomb 
of their anceftors, which are always within a fmall {pace of the 
fea. ‘They are de cked in their beft robes, adorned with plumes 
and beads, and placed fitting in a deep (quare pit, parallel with 
thofe buried before, with different weapons placed by them, 
and the fkins of their favourite horfes ftuffed and fupported by 
jtakes. A woman is appointed to attend them, keep the 
fkeletons clean, and new clothe them annually. Widows 
black their faces for a year after their hufband’s deceafe * 

They allow polygamy; but whoever takes more than three 
wives 1s reckoned a libertine. ‘Their Caziques, or chiefs, are 
hereditary: they have power of life and death, but evéry in- 
dividual is at liberty to choofe a new cazique whenever he 
pleafes; but no one is allowed to live out of the proteétion of 








* What effect would fuch a regulation have in Britain? 
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Afemoirs of Mr. Henry Mafers De la Tude. si 


Art. vit. Memcirs of Mr. Henry Mafers De La Tude, containing an 
account of bis confinement thirty Reve vears in the fate prifon s of France; 
and of the firatagems he adopted to efcape, once fie m the By lie, and 
twice from the Cafile of Vincennes; with the feguel of thof adventures, 
Written bv himfelf; and tranflated from the French of the 
Amfterdam edition, 8vo. 64 pages. Price 2s. ftitched. J. Johnfon. 
There is another edition in {mall Svo. Pr. 2s. 6d. fewed. Walter. 

ye HE beit account we can give of this fingular narrative, 

will be to prefent our readers with a fhort analyfis of its 
contents. 
Mr. Henry Mafers De la Tude was the fon of a knight of 
the order of St. Lewis, who in the year 1733 was made 
king’s lieutenant of Sedan. At the age of twenty-three he 
was fent to Paris to complete his m: athem: tic al ftudies, in order 
to qualify him for fome pot in the army; Mut falling in com- 
pany with a fet of ra fh young men, w ho were plotting the 
deftruction of Madame de Pompadour, at that time the fa- 
vourite miltrefs of Lewis the Fifteenth, he was induced to form 

a project, which laid the foundation of all his future miferies. 
From no other motive, as he pretends, than that of doing 

the Marchionefs a good office, he repaired to Verfailles, and 

acquainted her, that he had feen a parcel, addrefied to her, put 
into the Poff -office, which he had reajon to believe was de- 
fined for her de etrudion ; and cautioned her to be particul. we 
vponhercuard. She dr xpreiled her gratitude ; and as {oor 

as the parcel arrived {which had been put into the Poft-office va 
himfelf) the eff eas of its contents eves tried on feveral animals, 


a 


/ 
when no harm refulting, fhe | judged him to be an impofter, and 
na 1} him c ommittes dt Lo the | bs: if} ite on the . firft of May, 1740- 
In the beginning of September fol llow ing, he was reinoved 


to the cattle of Vincennes, where, b ing Indu) ged by the 
leutenant-covernor with the priv bea of walking two hours a 
day in the garden, he made ufe of the following means to effect 
is eicape. “Two turnkeys ufually attended him, one of whom 
waited in the garden, and the other conducted him down ftairs 
tromhisroom. Having formed his project, he for feveral days 
together defcen nded a little faiter than the turt ikey, who, as he 
always foun 1 him by the fide of his companion in the garden, 
took no notice of thefe manceuvres. Obferving this, and 
taking a favourable opportunsty, he tripped as fait as poffible 
cown the flight of fteps, and, fhutt ing the bottom door of the 
ir-cafe, advanced boldly to the garden gate, where a fentinel 
was potted by way of fecurity. 

The vigilance of this man, as well as that of feveral others, 
who were placed on the oppofite fide of the draw-bridge, he 
eluded, by pretending to enquire for a perfon who was juft 
gone that way 5 but after having obtained his liberty in this 
artful manner, he was imprudent enough, through the advice 
of a friend, to lurrender hims elf up again to the king, trufting 
k 2 that 
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that the artlefS confidence of an innocent man would not be 
abufed. He wa, neverthelefs, reconduéted to the Baftille, 
where he cv clofely coufined for eighteen months in one of the 
moft difmal dungeons of that prifon. At the expiration of that 
term, he was taken from this horrid fituation, and put into 
another room, with a prifoner named d’Alegre, who was 
likewife detained by Madame de Pompadour. 

Both he and his companion had been long taught to expect, 
with patience, the difgrace of the Marchionefs ; but with the 
unfortunate, days are as tedious as years, and it is no wonder 
that they fhould turn their thoughts towards regaining their 
liberty. This, however, appeared a romantic idea; for be- 
fides the high walls of the baftille, which are fix feet thick, and 
four iron grates at each window, the prifon is continually 
guarded by a number of fentinels, and the trenches which fur- 
round it, mott commonly full of water: how then could two 
prifoners, confined ina narrow cell, and dettitute of all human 
ailiftance, eflect their efcape. 

Mr. De la lude, we was fruitful in expedients, firft in- 
formed himfelf, by means of an artful trick which he played 
whilft they were conduc uéted back to their room, after hearing 


mais, that the apartment in which they were confined had a’ 


double cieling ; and after mentioning what he had obferved to 
his friend, told bim, that he had tole a plan for their enlarge- 
ment, which could not fail of fuccefs. From his confidence 
upon this occafion d’ Alegre thought him difordered in his mind, 
and afked him, with a incer, where they were to get the ropes 
and other implements, neceilary to fuch an unde ‘rtaking. 

As for the ropes, faid De la Tude, give yourfelf no manner 
of trouble. In that trunk there are twelve dozen of fhir rts, fix 
dozen pair of filk ftockings, twelve dozen pair of under- ftock- 
ines, hve dozen drawers, “and as many dozen of napkins ; now 
by unravelling thefe, we fhall have more than enou: gh to make 
one thoufand feet of rope. True, faid the other, but how 
thall we remove the mm, bars in the window ; for without in- 
{truments it is eg to « any thing. De la Tude told 
hiss, that the hand was the infrument. of all inftrun lents, and 
that men whofe > heads are Cap pable of working, are never at a 
lois tor relourcs »; what though neither fciflars, knives, or any 
edz ed tools are allowed us, have not w e the iron hinges of our 
folding table, which, with patience and fkill, we can make 
aniwer the fame purpoi ( 

From this difcourte d’Alegre began to entertain fome hopes, 
nd they now employed all ‘their time and talents in the exe- 
cution of this curious pro} ject. The hr it evening, by means 
one of the hinges, they took up a tile from the floor, 2 and 
De ge a a . a oe — partiti on, as 

thea carcfully replaced the 
tile, 
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Afeincirs of Mr. Henry Mafers De la Tude. 53 


‘le, and began to unravel fome of the fhirts, drawing them 
out thread by thread and twifting them together, till they had 
formed a rope fitty- five fect long. This they made into a 
ladder, confitting of twenty-five rounds, made of the wood 
which was brought them for firi ng. 

The next thing to be done, was to remove the iron bars 
from the chimney, w hich they accomplifhed in about two 
months, and then roundel thein to their places, leaving them 
ready to be removed when they fhould be wanted. This 
appears to have been an exceeding troub!cfome operation, as 
they never detcended from their work without bloody hands, 
and their bodies were fo bruifed in the chimney, that they 
could not renew their labour for an hour or two afterwards. 
‘This toil over, they now fet about making a wooden ladder of 
twenty feet long, which, as faft as it was finifhed, was hid 
with the other thi nes between the two floors. 

As the officers and turnkeys often entered the apartment in 
the day time, without any previous notice, they were obliged 
not only to fecrete their tools, but the {malleit chips and rubbith 
that were made; the Jeaft appearance of which would have be- 
trayed them. ‘To anfwer this purpofe the more effectually, 
they gave cach of them a peangh name, and when any body 
was comi: ig in, he who was next the door gave the cant term 
to the other, that he might conceal them as expeditioufly as 
poflible.—W hen their ropes were all ready, their meafure was 
four hundred feet: they had ftill to make two hundred fteps for 
their ladders, which when accomplifhed, they covered with 
the lining of ‘their bed-gowns and under waiftcoats, to prevent 
their ruftling again{t the wall as they defcended. 

‘Thefe preparations coft them eighteen months work, night 
and day; and they now waited for a dark ftormy night to 
favour their efcape. At length, after a great number of diffi- 
culties, and many narrow efcapes from “being deteéted by the 
oficers, the happy moment they had been fo long expecting 
arrived, and De la ude was the firit to mount the chimney. 
Neve he was almoft {mothered with the foot, and the blood 
{treamed from his hands, elbows and knees down to his legs. 
After fume time, however, he got to the top, and by means of 
a ftring, drew up his companion and all their implements to 
the the top of the building, from which they lowered their 
baggage, by taftening a rope to the chimney, and in this way 
deicended both at once on the platform, ferving as a counter- 
poife to each other. 

Here they fattened their rope ladder to a picce of cannon, 
and jet themfelves and their luggage down into the trench, an 
Operation which was attended with the utmoft difficulty ; for 
out of a thoufand fpectators who fhould have feen them by 
dev-light, vibrating backwards and forwards in the air, not onc 
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trench, ana felicitated themfeives upon the iucccl Oi 
of thelr enterprife, having been extremely appreneniive of 
deteGion, as the fent: el was all the time walking ont 
ridJor, at not more than thirty o1 forty feet diftance. 
From this place they proceede ed to the wall which parts the 
t Battille from that of Anthony’s Gate, where 
there was a ditch fix feet wide, bes about the fame depth, 
which wetted them up to their arm-pits. When hey had 
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wall of the covernor’s garden, which was more than four feet 
thick, and all the time they were employed in this bulinefs, the 
major’s round pafled them with a great lanthorn cvery halt 
hour, at about ten or twelve feet over their heads 5; during 
which times they were always obliged to retreat into the ditch, 


. nd to itan dt Ip to t ke heir Chins in water, in order to avoid being 


nr 

Before midnicht, by means of the iron bars which had been 
taken out of the chimne y, they had difplaced two or three 
wheelbarrows of ftones, and in afew hours more a breach was 
mace in the wall, fufhciently large for them to get through it. 
‘They were now in the trench of St. Ant ony ’s gate, and 
thoucht themfelves entirely out of danger, vias they both fud- 
nly into an aqueduct, with at leaft fix feet of water, over 
ir heads; in this dangerous fituation De la ‘Tude caught 
ld of the bank, and p inging his arm into the water, drew 
panton towards him by the hair of his head, and thus 
‘feat e danger which threatened them 


Here, favs Air. De la Tude, ended the horrors of that 


‘ d | we embraced each other, and fell 
upon our knees to thank God for the great mercy he had be- 
mowed upon us, in th rettor + us to liberty. ‘hey now 
t ed the ff of the ditch as it ftruck tour o’clock, and 
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fuce t Lbbey St. Germain-des-prez. 
. tfter this at m ulous efcape, they both fet out, 
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w 1 Ve ta tuce, who had to encou: wer with a 
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rot f ' jc e pia appointed, 
foun : riend had been Soemeeead and conducted 
ohocked at this intelligence he fet out 
ercam, wnhere he had not been long be- 
emanaucd of the States by the French ambafiador, 
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the | the King, and carricd back to his old quarters in 


a. atti cttered hands and feet, and only allowed » bed of 
“Taw, without Covering, to repofe on, 
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In this wretched fituation he remained forty months, and 
during this confinement, was one day indulged with the bar- 
barous privilege of being permitted to fee his friend d’ Alégre, 
whom he found raving mad in the hoipital for lunatics at 
Charenton. “Vhe poor creature had no remembrance of him, 
and made him no other anfwer when he reminded him of their 
efcape from the Baftille, than by telling him he was God, 

Some time after this fhocking interview, he obferved from 
the tower of the Battille, a lerve piece of paper, at the window 
of a chamber in Se. Ant hony’s itreet, on which was written 
theie words, De/lerday died Madame the Marchtonefs of Pompa- 
dour. Whis had been piaced there by fome young ladies who 
were acguainted with his ftory; and he was now perfuaded 
that he fhould be releafed from his confinement. But Mr. de 
Sartine had exprefsly forbidden ail the omicers of the Baftille 
to intorm the prifoners of her deceafe. When De la Tude 
thereiore wrote to him, jntre Ling his delive rance, he came to 
the prifon, and infifted upon knowing his author. 

i9 behaviour, upon this occaiion, proving offenfive to 
A1r. de Sartine, he was removed from prifon to th governor’s 
houfe , loaded with chains from head to foot, and afterwards 
fent to the caftle of Vincennes, to be confined in the black 
hole. Here, however, the lieutenant-governor being a hu- 
mane man, fuftered him to walk two hours a cay in the fotle, 
fate rded by two fufileers, and a fergeant, who {tood at the pate 
with another fentinel. Whilft he was walking here one even- 
ing, it brs ned to be a prodigious thick fog, which he thought 
wes a circumitance by no means to be neg lected ; he therefore 
{truck pee; the two fentinels with his elbows, and puthing 
boldly by the others, few as fait as his legs would carry bin. 
A great cry of itop thief entued, in which he joined, and by 
that meas iuade his cleape to Paris. 

Atter this adventure, a number of exempts and fetters were 
fet out upon the fearch after him, and a thoufand crowns 
otfered as a reward for his difcovery: finding, therefore, that 
it would be 3 ru any le to elude the vigilance of fcouts and in- 

, he wrote a letter to the minilter of the war depart- 

', 2cquainting him that he would not fail to be with him 
ficha cay, and begging he would have the goodnefs to fufpend 
the orders for arreiting r him till he had been indulged with a 
moment’s audience. Going, 2ccording to his promife, to the 
apartment of the minifter, he was immediately fecured, with- 
out yd. “permitted to uiter a fyllable, and put in one of the 


moit cloomy dungecns of tne caftle of Vincennes. 
At eth Cardinal de Rohan, prefident of the commiffion, 
difco. “ him at the bottom of his dungeon, in a vifit he 


er to the Buceue, end being moved with his extreme 
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wreichecnels, promifed him his liberty, provided he could give 
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proper fecurity for his good behaviour. This laft kind office 
was undertaken by a charitable lady of the name of Le Gros, 
who, on being accidentally informed of his misfortunes, rc 
folved to dedicate her whole time and attention pownres the 
procuring his enlargement. lhe diifculties fhe had to en- 
counter, together with the narrownels of her own circum. 
ftances, tendered the accomplifhment of this project almolt 
ampoilible ; but by inceflant and perfevering crigence, the at 
lait obtained the object of her wifhes, and after having fet him 
free from all reftraints, helped to fupport him by the fmal: 
varnings of her own and her hufband’s induftry. MW ~r a 
{trange contraft, compared with the diabolical difpofition of his 
perfecutors | . 

For a variety of other extraordinary and interefting circum- 
ftances, which we have not room to infert, we muft refer our 


readers to the WOrkK itfelt. 





Arr. vite The fr? Part of the Inftitutes of the Lexus of Exgland, or 

a Commentary upon Littleton, By Sir Edward Coke. ‘The 13th Edit. 
with Notes and References from the Beginning to fol. 195 inclutive, 
by Francis Hargrave, Ffg. and from fol. 1g6 to the end, with the 
Preface and Ind the Notes, by Charles Butler, Efg; of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, with an Analvfis of Littleton, never before publifhed. 
E. Brooke, Sm. fo. 856 p. writing paper. 4. 45. in Boards. 
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iv is unneceilary fer us to make any obfervations on the body 
of the work now ottered to the public ; as its admiffion in 
all ceurts of law as decilive authority in almoit all inftances, 

d the univerfal admiration with which it has been fpoken of 
v the molt diitinguifhed legal characters for more than a 
century and a halt, ttamp on it a value that no applaufe can 
increale, no cenfure depreciate. Our obfervations, therefore, 


db 4> 


niined to {tating the nature of the emendations with 


wx {oO 


which this edition Is introduced to the public; which principally 
conuit of a preface by Mr, Butler, an analyfis of Littleton, 
and {uch notes and obfervations as the learned editors have 
introduced in the body of the work. 

‘The preface contiits of general obfervations on Littleton’s 
Tenures, fhewing its character among writers of our own and 
other countries ; in which the editor, with creat learning and 
migenuity, accounts for its not having been received by fume 
foreign feudiits with the fame animated applaufe as it has met 
with from our own countrymen, — It alfo explains the reafons 
why Lord Coke fo feldom recurs to the general hiftory and 
principles of the feudal law, a field which promifed much illuf- 
tration to the hiftory of our own law ; and fhews how incom- 
patidle fuch a purfuit would have been with Sir Edward Coke’s 
plan, whole object was to render the accefs to the knowledge 
of our own municipal laws fmooth and eafy to the ftudent ine 
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Coke on Littleton. 57 


nded to practife, rather than to conduc him into the immenfe 
held of foreign feudality. This leads the learned editor to the 
difcufion of the merits of Sir Edward Coke’s commentary, the 
utility of which Mr. Butler has fet in various points of view, 
as happily conceived as they are elegantly exprefled ; and then, 
having given an account of the feveral editions of Littleton 
without the commentary, and likewife of thofe with it, he con- 
cludes his mafterly preface with informing the reader of the 


ftate of the prefent edition. 

In {peaking of the feudal polity, and the arts which have been 
ufed to clude the reftraints wpon alienation, which followed 
wherever it was introduced, the following obfervations occur. 

« But the mode by which it has been effeéted in E ngland, 1s peculiar 
to England. In other countries, whe re a liberty of alienation has been 
introduced, it has refted on a kind of compromife with the lord, by 
paving him a certain fine, and a kind of compromife with the relations 
of the feudatory, by allowing them a right of redemption, commonly 

called the jus retradius. But the fteps- by which a free alienation of 
property has obtained ground in England are very different. In Eng- 
land an unlimited freedom of aliening, focage, and military land, was 
foon allowed ; the praétice of fubinfeudation was foon abolifhed ; the 
alienation of lands was reftrained by the introduétion of conditional 
fees, and afterwards by the introduction of eftates tail ; entails from 
their firft eftablifhment were greatly difcountenanced by the courts of 
X iitice, and they were eluded “by the doétrines of difcontinuance and 

varranty. In the courfe of time, a fine was made a bar to the claims 
of the iflue in tail, and a common recovery to the claims both of the 
iflue and of thofe in remainder and reverfion. Moft of thefe circum- 
ftances are peculiar to the hiftory of England: hence an Englifh reader 
who opens the writings of the foreign ‘feudifts with an expectation of 
finding there fomething applicable to the practical parts of the law of 
his own country, re {petting the alienation of landed property, will be 
greatly difappointed, He will find the moft pofitive prohibition of 
aliening in ioe, without the confent of the lord: he will find very nice 
und fubtile difquifitions of what amounts to an alienation. He will 
hind that, in fome countries, the lord’s confent ftill continues a favour, 
that in others it isa right, which the tenant may claim on rendering 
a certain fine. In fhort, he will find the works of foreign feudifts 
filled with accounts of the gus vetra@us, Or droit de vachat, the retra&e 
dignager, r, and the draits des lods et des ventes; but he will hardly find 
the words, or any thing equivalent to the words, conditional fee, 

eitate tail, difcontinuance, warranty, fine, or recovery, in the fenfe 
in which we ufe them.’ 

In obferving on the utility of the commentary, the following 
pai liages merit particular attention. 

« But the moft advantageous, and perhaps the moft proper point of 
View, in which the merit and ability of Sir Edward Coke’s writings 
can be placed, is by confidering him as the centre of modern and 
ancient law. The modern fyftem of law my! be fu uppo pofed to have 

aken its rife at the end of the es Ris Henry VI. and to have 

ut the 


aflumed fomething of a regular form latter end of the reign 
of 
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Coke have confiderably abridged, if net entirely taen away, the ne- 

« But his writings are not only a repofitory of ancient learning, 
ves of the principal doctrines of modern law 
and equity. On the one hand, he delineates and explains the ancient 
{vitem of law, as it food at the acceflion of the Tudor line; on the 
other, he points out the lead 


thev allo contain the « 


eading circumitances of the innovations which 
ace. He thews the different reftraints which our 
fed on the altenation of landed property, the methods 
by which they were cluded, and the various modifications which 
property received after the free alienation of it was allowed, He 
fhews, how the notorious and public transfer of property by livery of 
ferfin was fuperfeded, by the tecret and confined mode of transferring 
it, introduced in confequence of the ftatute of ufes, We may trace 
in his works the beginning of the ditufe of real ations; the tendency 
in the natron to convert the military into focage teuures; and the 
outlines of almoit every other poiat of motern jurifprudence. Thus 
his writings tland between, and conne& the ancient and modern parts 
of the law; and by fhewing their mutual relation and dependency, 
difcover the many ways by which they refolve into, explain, and il- 


then began to take p 


AnHceiors iM} 
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Ww ANOMeL,. 
This edition is improved by lord chief juftice Hale’s manu- 


fcript notes, and alfo the notes of Jord chancellor Nottingham ; 


and it recommends itfelt ftrongly to the reader by the advantage 


it derives from the very learned and able notes of Mr. Hargrave 
and Mr. Butler, many of which deferve particular notice, if 
the nature of our plan would admit thereof; but confined as 
we are within the narrow limits of a review, we have only 
room to oblerve, that thofe who perufe Mr. Hargrave’s notes 


all reorere eh mnie accal:; id | 
will regret that any oceafiou dhould have induced him to have 
withdrawn hinitelf ¢ 





rom a work, in which he had fo ample an 
Opportunity of ¢ | 


ieying hus talents and learning; and thofe 
who 
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Williams’s Digef? of the Statute Law. 59 


who read with attention the elucidations that Mr. Butler has 
ehrown on this effort of legal genius, the great work on Little- 












ton, will with that he had devoted a larger portion of his time 
e, a ‘ubject, a familiarity with which is to clearly evinced from 





tse very able oblervations and remarks with which he has 
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} "Ant. Ix. A compe s Dige? of the Statute Law, c mprifing the 
5 hance and Effeét of all the y bic A cts ‘Of Parliament in force, 
2 from Magna = ta in the oth Year of Se Ill. to the 
Year of his { prefent Majetty inclutive. By Tho. Walter Willia: 
of the Inner Reena, Barrifter at Law. Second Edit. 8vo. 696 p. 








Pr. ors. 6d. in Boards. Keartley. 
FY HE eround upon which this work was undertaken, and 
A the nature and extent of it, are fo well explained in the 
author’s prefatory addrefs, that little more will be necetiary to 
ive a perfect idea of it than a fhort extract therefrom. 
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‘ Too wiate the cipal arifing from the prefent crude and in- 
digeited ttate of this extenfive code of politive law, (the code of Eng- 
ith ftatutes) and to fi acilitate the attainment of a ge ‘neral knowledge of 





the public acts of parliament now in force, is the intention of the fol- 
oS work, And as no man, let his rank, employment, or fituation 
in life, be ever fo elevated, confequential or infignificant, can affert 
that he is in no degree affeéted by the directions or reftrictions of the 
Jeciflature, or alleage in extenuation of any non-objervance or in- 
fringe renent of the law, an ignorauce of the a¢t againtt which he has 
otende d, it mat erally; concerns hum, to acquire that know ledge w hich 
oil referve and protect iim from the many perplexities to which he 
1S @X} oe ed, and which he may inadvertently be involved in, from his 
deiict cy in point of legal knowledge.’ 

« The mode which the ¢ aaa has obferved in digefting the purport 
of the fiatutes, is that of alphabetical orde rs whereby the whole jaw, 
On an\ {necitic fubj i ect, is p laced in one coli ¢tive view. But as fome 
heads include a variety of acts age ditlerent fubjects, it has been 
: deemed expedient, in feveral initances, to form the general utle into 
i proper parts and fubdivifions. ‘fhe laws a.fecting the metropolis, and 
the dutics of excife and itamps, are examples of this mode of illuftra- 
: tion.’ 

To the general fcheme of the work the author has added ant 
index to the whole; in order that, if a particular act cannot be 
found in the body.of the work, the reader may, by recurring to 
the index, immediately fatisfv himfelf in what part of the work, 
and under what title, it is abridged, 

This digeit comprizes, theretore, a very ufeful and concife 
introd, tion to the whole body of our ftatute law, and confe- 


quently is a defi:able appendage to a legal library. 

























































































As T. X. Defence of the Statute pajjed in the of Elizabeth, con- 
erning the Employment and Relicf of th Wt ce Propofals for en- 

_ forcing it, 8v0. 56 p. Pr. 1s. 6d. J: Debrett. 
"THe object of the write: of this pamphlet is, to inquire, 
whether the defects in the ie laws arife from any errors 
in 
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in their original conftitution, or from inactivity and negle& in 
carrving them into execution; and with this view he ftates the 
{everal claufes of the ftatute of the 43d of Elizabeth, witn fuch 
obfervations as occur relative to howe having been pebeciond or 
neglected ; and as to their general utility and particular efficacy 
to procure the great end and object of the yc Ne in that 
important and extenfive branch of our civil jurifprudence, the 
regulation and maintenance of the poor. He, then, with great 
candor and good fenfe, reviews the feveral Ratutes that have been 
enacted on this fubject fince that period, ftating the mi(chief 
they were intended to obviate, the caufe from which it {fprung, 

and how far it warranted a conclufion azainft the general utility, 
comprehenfivenefs, and efhcacy of the mother ftatute; and 
concludes by fuggefting the form of a ftatute for rendering 
more efficient the laws already fub hfting. * Having inferted 
every fection in the 43d of Elizabeth with fome fri@ures on 
them refpeftively, and having noted the feveral fe€tions in the 
tubfequent ftatutes to the end of the reign of his late majetty, 
which imi mediately relate to the employme nt and relief of the 
Pp or,’ the author omits any remarks on the ftatutes pafled in 
the prefent reign, the object of his enquiry being directed to the 
efficacy of the code of Jaws which has had the fanétion of expe- 
rience with refpect to thefe objects, and, therefore, not applica- 
bie to ftatutes of fo late date as thofe of his prefent majefty. 

The remainder of this pamphlet is taken up with remarks of 
the author ‘on the wifdom apparent in the general plan and 
defign of the ftatute of Elizabeth, on the attention the legifla- 
ture of that prudent reign paid to the unity, confiftency, and 
efficacy of every diftinct part of it, and the reverence which 
future greene ats have uniformly treated i it with.’ 


In t! troduction to his pamphlet the author obferves, 
that 
To offer an hiftorical detail of the fituation of the poor, and the 
laws and ufages in force with refpett to their employment and relief, 
anterior to the 43d vear of the reign of Elizabe th, 1 is not neceflary to 
this invefRigation ; 1t is fuficient to have recourfe to the fatute patled 
in that year, as the great outline of every regulation of our forefa- 
thers on th fo yeet a the day of its date to the prefent times ; it 
appears to. be a matterly production of the age, which concenters in a 
point all t vle dge and experience of the realm, at the time it 
sesatey Sey law of the land: it is a wife, humane, and magnificent 
code, and would, like many a venerable Got! Nic pile in the kingdom, 
fully, and tor many years to come, anfwer well the charitable and 


pr us pu irpofe $ for which it was confru¢ted by our forefathers; if 
thofe who have the management of its revenues 
to the purpotes mtended by the refpett: able 
Part in conftant repair and daily ufe ; : 
fome of thofe venerable : 
fathers piety and nau 


trV¢S; an 


, would employ them 
foun dons. by keeping eac h 
inftead of w hich, it fuffers, like 
and more ancient monuments of our fore- 


nificence ; in many i: ftances from interefted m0- 
more irom inde lence and ne glect.’ 


Among 
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Defence of the Statute for the » Retief of the Pcosr > &e. 61 


Among other defects in the ftatute, looking at it as it exiits 


at the prefe nt wra, in commenting on the sth fection, the author 
tells us, that 
There is great complaint in country parifhes that the poor are not 
willing that their children fhould be bound apprentice according to 
the directions in this fection, nor are the y oung people on their parts 
willing to be bound, which, it is apprehended, “arifes principally from 
the der ith of time the contract is in force, which prevents fuch 
al “ae ntices being of fervice to their parents, or eftablifhing themfelves 
n the world ental of too advanced an age, the males till twenty “four, 
the females till twenty-one, or day of marriage. The amazing ad- 
vances this nation has made in trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
which has occafioned a proportional carly improvement of the inven- 
tive and imitative faculties of the mind, and a correfponding addi- 
tional value of the time and labour of youth, has rendered this rule, 
which, in the pemove days of Elizabeth, was a wife and prudent regu- 
Jation, ra the era ardfhip on the prefent rifing generation, which is in 
fact evadec 1 pr ractice, by an agreement, © ften endorfed on the back of 
the “i wad s, that the remainder of the young man’s time fhall be 
given up by the mafter, at the age of twenty-one: but no rules fhould 
remain in the ftatutes which render evafions neceflary to common 
juitice or policy. It were better that this fhould be altered, fince 
juttice requires it, as it is very certain that the fervices of young 
people from the age of caghteen 5 years upwards, are confiderably more 
than an equivalent to the mafter for their m: 1intenance, and, indeed, 
from the age of fourteen to eighteen, it 1s apprehended that their 
fervices are a full and fufficient recompence ; it 1s alfo to be confidered, 
that parithes often give a fmallfum of money with the apprentice ; this, 
together with the confideration that they are fubject to the controul of 
maviftrates, renders them more defirable fervants than young people 
ie at that age by the year, over whom, except fervants in huf- 
ndry, fome manufatturers, and mechanics, the legiflature has given to 
their mi: aiters no controul whatever, but has left their whole conduét to 
be regulated by no other rule than general ftatutes for the punifhment 
ot crimes and the maxims of the common law.’ 
The author, in obferving on Mr. Gilbert’s confiderations 
on the poor laws, makes the following fenfible obfervations : 
‘In page 17 of "Mr. Gilbert’s confiderations on thefe bills, is feen, 
with concern, an affertion, that a di¢tum of Lord Mansfield, who is 
not improperly called the oracle of the King’s Bench (it the word 
cracle is taken in its fulleft fenfe), quoted from Burrow’s Reports, 
which fays, that the ftatute of Car. II. is founded on a miftaken 
policy ; together with a greater authority than this, the voice of time 
and exp crience has fhewn inconteftably, that fuch a fyftem as is the 
reverfe of the 43d of Eliz. will more certainly anfwer the great pur- 
pofe of maintaining and employing the poor, and feveral inftances 
tullow of the united parifhes in the countries of Norfolk and Suffolk 
to itrengthen this idea: to the reported dium of Lord Mansfield will 
it be permitted to oppofe the written opinion of one of the et 
dges of our laws and conftitution that ever fat in the Court of King’ 
Beach, the late commentator of the laws of England, who fa git in 
wth volume, p. 432, @ plan was formed in the reign of Queen Naber 
"e humane and beneficial than ever feeding million, by affording ” 
she 
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(em, fis har rad p roy ed And aHo the ideas WwW hic! il the he irable 
Dai es Barrin: gton has ; in his obterv ations on the more ane ient alatutes 
thrown out on this ful byect ; an ‘autho rity, which on accovnt of th 


hae 


high character of the w riter, every one matt tel the weight of ; who, 
among other ve ery firong comme: dations of the prefent code of poor 
laws, fays, thy principles are, (hat every one Capacs of WOTkhI eg feall be 
emploved, and ihat he wha is: thle foall be retiewed and jupported by the 


Aarith dre mot, imeret ~- boent Gia bunane atteniwns to the 
i a ee ee eae . . : : ; , ’ 
a rt ¢ sur fellorw , ah Drift of thy ‘rp QvLich we are 
capable of offering, inl of our snperfe 1 qwife and merci- 
M4 ; ( reato? ° and is it prea} tion to < tion to what- 
‘ever it may be, which Mr. Guibert cals his sathg-vc 
"bhe « onflant and unitorm ve! of per: Cit. ; been 
noticed in thefe obiers ations, has trat vor er ftone of cur poor 
laws, for a courfe of above a hundred ana titty 5 -ars, with reverential 
in it be with propriety obferved, that a firict execution of 
t {od of the 43d of Elizabeth, that is to fay, the taking order 
for fetiing to we e children « ch whofe parents ‘thal not be able to 
keep and maintain them, and, alfe, al} Such perfons who ufe no ordi- 
ry or daily trade of lite to get their livelihood, and raifing a conve- 
nient tock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other neceflary 
1a.e ee -.: eee ie Fee 
“way ad ituff to tet the poor at work, are, if 1S apprenengea, tne chiel 
and moft eficacious means the managers of the poor in thefe united 
Dariilies have { d for eflecting the advantage 1 Wi hich has been proved 
t fe ou : npies mentioned, and which infiances are, confe- 
ly, a frong argument for putting in force, and not abrogating 


. 


This pamphict, upon the whole, contains a fair and d lifpafh ion- 
ate eXamination of the merits and demerits of the poor laws in 
the preient ftate of them, upon perufing of which, the unpre- 

ed reader muft be convinced, how rafh a ftep it would be 
legill e, were it, upon vacue fuggeftions of theoretical 
tpeculators, to erafe from our ftatute books thofe wholfome pro- 


’ ms tor ey lation ot the poor, wh: ch have rig conli- 
red, bythe wifcimen, for more than a century and an half, as 
founded In great wifdom,. efficient, and admirab! y calcu re to 


procure the end they aimed at, the comfortable mainte: of 
t poor, without bear ¥, too hard upon the oa And 
nm acverting to tnete laws, it fhould always be me oe 
ed, that tuch provitions are a neceflary confequence of the 
tablithment of fociety as diftins ruithed from a ny ite of nature; 
e former being to appropriate every 
ung capable of ownerfhip, it of courfe idlows: that’ thofe 
who, in coniequence of its re gul ations, are Icft deftitute, mutt 


‘ 
eatt be provided 


d with the pece Sines of life by the more for- 
tunate ; fince by the a of nature their right to them cannot 


be aba ih oned, being y ' unded upon its a princip! e, that of 
fclf-prefervation, 
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Tie Law of Pariiamentary Impeachments. 63 


And, {peaking upon this important fubject, we cannot help 
obferving, that there is no feature in the 4 3d of Klizabeth, and the 
{tatutes that grow out of it, more juftly deferving admiration, 
than their preferving uniformly a tpirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence, by always keeping, as a principal object in view, the 
enabling the poor to maintain themielves, if willing to do fo, 
by furnifhing them with the means of accomplifhing it at their 
cin fire fees, without compelling them to refign their freedom, 
(the inalienable birthright of Englifhmen, the only bleffing that 
the poor can thare in common with the wealthy) by reducing 
them to the alternative of either ftarving or fubmutting to the 
revulations of 2 poor-houfe, under the direction. of taik-maf- 
ters, a ftate litle better than that of a convict in.a goal, 
Were this the only diftinction between the principles that per- 
vade the modern propotitions and the antient regulations, they 
would decifively determine our judgment in favour.of a revi 
fion and inforcement of the antient laws, rather than in favour 


_ 


of any new experiment in waicn thoic opyects are laid ade, and 
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the more fordid views of promoting an unbecoming parfimony, 
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at Law. 810. 46p. Price rs. 6d. Whieldon. 


author in his advertifement iaforms us, that the 
bts and difficulties that have occurred reipecting the 
n and mode of proceeding in cafes of impeachment, 
op to him the propriety of inveitigating the fubyect. 
With a view to which, he has collected fuch materials as he 
thought would afford the beft information on the fubject, and 
conveyed them to the public, under the following heads of 
atrangement, viz. Impeachment, caufes thereof, the torm of it, 
the articles, procefs, and commitment, the anfwer, replicae 
tion, witnefi 


om 


— 


el. } 


o ~ } — on -— ee ~ . 
es, and trial, tne acinitthng Oi COUML, bise JUL L| 


co) 
ment, pardon, and execution. 





Art. xi1. The Form of Trial of Commoners in Cafes of Impeachment 
for High Crimes and Mifdemeanors, as ftablihed by the Peers of Great 
Britai ", illuftrated with om accurate View of th , Building ere&ed in 
if fiminfier-Llal/, for the Trial of Mr. Haftings, to which is annexed, 
an auth ntic Narrative of the Condut of Warren Haftings, Efy. Se. 
tne Char pes againft Lim i the Houfe of Comme ns, and «a correé? Statement 
of his lmpeachment and the Procefs of bis Trial. Folio. 3° p- Price 
zs. J. Forbes, , 

‘T HE editor of this temporary production tells us in his pre- 

liminary remarks to that part of his pamphlet which re- 
lates to the form of trial in cafe of impeachment, that he has 

Carcfully felected his matter from the journals of the houfe of 


lords, 
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lords, and has joined ‘ every circumftance of moment which 
could be collected from an attentive perufal of the ftate trials, 
of Rufhworth, Selden, Bacon, Hale, Blackftone, and others of 
the higheft regal refpectability.’ In executing this part of the 
pamphlet he has {trictly adhered to a defcription of the mere formal 
part of this procedure, from the time of the charges originating 
in the houfe of commons, to that of the fentence. The remainder 
of the pamphlet contains, memoirs of Mr. Haftings. A fketch 
of the ftate of the Eaft India Company. ‘The procecdings 
againft Mr. Haftings fince his return from India, And the 
account of the trial up to the eleventh day. 





Arr. xtit. Sermons on Public Occaftons, and Tra&s on religious Sub- 
je@s, By R. Watfon, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bithop of Landaff, and 
“Regius Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
482 pages. Cambridge, printed for J. and J. Merrill, and P, 
EImfley and T. Evans in London. 6s. in Boards, 


T is a duty incumbent upon every popular author to collec 

his own fcattered picces in his life time, and not leave it to 
mercenary or carelefs editors to impofe upon the public by 
pofthumous publications of fragments, partly furreptitious, and 
partly fo incorre&t, as to undermine the beft eftablifhed reputa- 
tion. The learned prelate informs his readers, that ¢ there is 
nothing new in this volume, except two fermons (the 2d and 
the 7th); an appendix to the difcourfe to the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Ely; another to the letter to the late Arch- 
bithop of Canterbury ; and two or three notes.” We confefs 
we fhould always be gratified in feeing fomething new from his 
lordfhip’s pen; he has, however, rendered an acceptable fer- 
vice to the public in prefenting us with the prefent collection: 
many of the pieces were not fo extenfively known as their 
merits demanded, and moit of them were, we believe, quite out 
of print. As this is the cafe, we fhall proceed according to 
our eftablifhed plan, with refpeét to this volume, and give 
a thort account of all its contents: the extraéts we {hall chiefly 
felect from thofe compofitions which are leaft known. The 
firft piece in this collection is an affize fermon preached at 
Cambridge in 1769, from 1 Cor. vi. 7. It contains fome excel- 
lent advice for regulating the conduct of Chriftians when com- 
peiled to have recourfe to law; and an animated exhortation on 
the importance of the character of a witnefs, and the folemnity 
of the oath which is adminiftcred on that occafion. The con- 
cluding ftri¢tures relating to the turbulent and feditious {pirit of 
the times, (in 1769) though excellent as a fpecimen of oratory, 
are but awkwardly introduced: not to fay that they appear in 


many refpects, contrary to thofe principl i thor 
has fince profeffed, , principles which the autho 
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The fecond fermon was never before printed. It was 
preached in 1774 as a Charity fermon, and contains proofs 
that the numerous charitable inftitutions for the fick and poor, 
which are found throughout modern Europe, owe their erec- 
tion entirely to the fpirit of the gofpel. 

« Hiftory, (fays the learned author) it is true, is chiefly employed in 
exploring the caufes which bring on revolutions in communities, in 
exhibiting bloody accounts of the martial atchievements of ditierent 
nations, 1n afcertaining the characters of {uch individuals as either ty- 
ranny and ambition, or an honeft regard for the liberties of mankind 
and the interefts of fociety, have rendered illuftrious in their age and 
country. The virtues of private life, the civil conftitutions and in- 
ternal polities of ftates, are feldom thought important enough to be 
enlarged upon; or they are paffed over as matters univerfally known : 
vet had any charitable inititutions, fimilar to our hofpitals, exifted in 
antient times, we cannot doubt but they would at leaft have been in- 
cidentally mentioned.’* 

On the other hand he remarks, 

‘ ‘Though it was not till above 300 years after Chrift, (and con- 
fidering the perfecuted ftate of the church, it could not reafonably be 
expected fooner) that the pious penitence of a Roman matron founded 
the firft hofpital for the poor and fick at Rome+; and the munificence 
of a Cappadocian bifhopt, another of the fame kind at Cafarea; yet 
it appears from the hiftory of the very firit ages of the church, that 
what St. Paul recommended to his Corinthian converts) was prac- 
tifed univerfally, and a general collection of alms for the fupport of 
the fick, the indigent, the infirm, and diftreffed of all denominations, 
made every where one of the parts of the public worfhip of Chrif- 


tians.’|| 
The 





* Diodorus Siculus informs us (lib. 1.) that the Egypttans hired 
phyficians, at the public expence, to attend gratis fuch as fell fick 
when engaged in war, or when travelling in the country: this, though 
a wife and humane inftitution, bears Tittle refemblance to hofpitals 
maintained by voluntary fubfcription. 

+ Fabiola—prima omninm soroxcuesoy inftituit, in quo zgrotantes 
colligeret de plateis et confumpta languoribus atque inedia miferorum 
membra foveret. S. Hieron. Op. T. iv. p. 660. 

t Bafil. § 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

| Juitin. Mart. Apol. 12. p.og- This primitive mode ot provid- 
ine for the poor, which is ftill practifed in Holland, and in fome 
other countries, with great fuccefs, appears to me to be the mot 
befitting a fociety of real Chrifiaxs, that can poffibly be thought of. 
But it cannot be depended on in a country, where places of public 
worfhip are in a manner deferted by the opulent; and where a large 
portion of the riches of every diftant province is {pent in a diflipated 
and luxurious capital. ‘There is annually paid for the maintenance of 
the pocr in England and Wales about 2,000,0001.; if each pauper 
cofts between fx and feven pounds for his yearly maintenance, we 
may eftimate the whole number maintained by the poor rates (exclu- 
five of charity {chools and almfhoufes) at three h ed thoufand, or 
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The third is a fermon preached at Cambridge in 1776, from 
Rom. xiii. 34. which the author very properly entitles the 
principles of the Revolution vindicated. “The ptinciples of ty- 
ranny are very ably refuted, aud the rights of the people veiy 
ably fupported in this difcoute. 

‘]f the nobility, (favs the Bp.) forgetting the duty thev owe the peo- 
ple in return for the rank. and diftin¢tion they enjoy above the other mem- 
bers of the community, fhould ever abet the arbitrary defigns of the 
crown :—it the commons fhould become fo wholly felfith and corrupt, 
as to be ready to fupport anv men and any meafures ;—if laftly, the 
king fhould be fo ignorant of his true mntereti, or fo tl advifed, as to 
ufe fuch degenerate parliaments as the tools of a tyrannic govern- 
ment ;—then we have no doubt in aflerting, that the people wall have 
a full right to refume the reins of government into their own hands, 
to lop of the rotten gangret ed members, and to purge the cor- 
ruptiol sof the body politic in any manner they fhall think moft meet.— 


’ 


God f.bid, (he adds however) that our governors fhould at any 


time fo far negleét their duties, as to make it neceilary for the people to 
> } } - ? rs ; & > : 2 eo = = » x 

{it in rudement upon their conuuet :; tor tne verdict is ulua ly 

written with the fword, and geeiftered in blood.’ 


‘The tourth difcourfe 1s on the fame text, which the author 
explains with much ability, and proves to be, in no refpect 
whatever, favourable to the eltablifhment of arbitrary power: 
the reft of the difcourle confiiis of a very ufcful delineation oi 
the duties of fubjects. 

The fifth is the celebrated faft fermon in the year 1780, 
with which, we prefume, mott of our readers are 1n tome mea- 
fure acquainted, It contains many falutary reflections on the 
unchriffan {pirit of potentates; on the uncandid temper of 
party, with a f{pirited vindication of thofe patriots who at that 
time were labouring to accomplifh a diminution of the corrupt 
influence of the crown 

The fixth fermon is equally well known. It was preached 
before the Lords on the 3oth of January, 1784. The leading 


| ets, a 


fubject is a vindication of the ways of Providence, from which 
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the author paffes to an application of his principles to the 
butinets of the day, and the politics of the preient times. 

The feventh and laft fermon is on the duty of loving our 
neighbour as ourfelves; the advantage of attending to which 
the author difplays in a variety of inttances taken from the dif- 
ferent ranks of life. 

The cighth piece in this collection, a Difcourfe to the Clergy 
of the Diocete of ily, is well known ; it is well known that its 
object is to excite an attention to the ftudy of Oriental litera- 
ture. The difcourfe is followed by an appendix, afcertaining 
the tradition of the deluge as exifting in Indoftan, on the autho- 
rity of Sir William Jones. 

The ninth piece, which occuptes a confiderable part of the 
volume, is the * Apology for Chrittianity’ addrefied to Mr, 
Gibbon : but as this is fo generally known, we fhall not detain 
the re: der by entcring into any cetail of the fubftance of it. 

The volume concludes with ‘a Letter to the late Arch- 
bihop of Canterbury,’ which alfo attracted very general notice 
when firft publifhed; and the fubject is very generally known : 
to this is now annexed an appendix, containing fome reflections 
on the prefent very inadequate provifion for the inferior clergy, 
and the author’s reafons for declining to engage in the contro- 
verly which his letter excited. 





Art. xiv. Tv Sermons, preached in his Majefty’s Chapel, at White- 
hall, By 'T.-Hayter, A.M. one of his Majefty’s Preachers at 
Whitehall, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
38 pages. Price rs. Cadell. 

se HE firtt of thefe is a very fenfible difcourfe on 

Mark xvi. 16. He that belicveth, and 1s baptized, fhall 

be feved. The author enters into a critical expofition of the 
Jatter word; and proves that it has no further import in its 
gencral application in feripture than the words elected or called, 
and implies no more than being put into a ftate to be faved ; 
but that the rewards of eternal life are only to be obtained by a 
patient continuance in well-doing, (Rom. ii. 7.) ‘This, he con- 
ceives, is further evident from the example of Simon the 
forcerer, who is faid to have believed, and to have becn baptized; 
and is neverthelefs reprefented as in a ftate of reprobation, the 
gall of bitterne{s and bond of iniquity. Mr. H, after cautioning 
his hearers avain{t the rafh perfuafion of fome epthufiafts, who 
efteem faith a perpetual prefervative againft the pofibility of 
moral deviation, which perfuafion, he obferves, has in no weil 
atteftcd inftance been realized, concludes his difcourle with the 
following animated fummary of his doétrine :-— 

‘ The rational Chriftian, in fine, notwithitanding the exultation 
that he feels, upon reflecting that he is cle¢ted into Chrift’s earthly 
family, retaios ftill his conviction, concerning the frailty of his 
i 2 inclinations, 
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inclinations, and the turpitude of guilt: nor does he entertain the 
flighteit furmife, that, in becoming a Chriftian, he either eeafed to 
be a man, or acquired any title to be a finner, 

« Faith brightens our expectations, and animates our endeavours ; 
but neither irrefiftibly corrects, nor licentiouily exculpates our vices. 
Ir condutts us within view of a moft glorious profpect ; and points, 
at a diltance, to the land of everlatting life.—The vale of mortality 
lies between. —This vale experience and religion jointly attelt, cannot 
be pafied in comfort, and hope of aufpicious termination, without 
virtue: nor canvirtue, the fame authoritative monitors informus, fubfift, 
without habitual exertions of devotion, charity, and moderation.’ 

he feeond fermon is lefs novel, and, in our opinion, lefs 
ufeful. The text is from Luke viii. 8. He that bath ears to 
hear, let bim hear; and the difcourfe confifts chiefly of an en- 
quiry into the nature of that perverfion of mind which difpofes 
to infidelity ; and towards the conclufion, combats fome of the 
common objections of infidels, founded on the unequal diftribu- 
tion of rewards and punifhments, Nc. 





Art. xv. The bet Wifdom: a Sermon, preached in the Parifh 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, on the 21ft of November, 1787, 
the Day of the Annual Meeting of the Society for promoting Re- 
ligious Knowledge among the Poor. By John Newton, Rector. 
8vo. 38 Pages. Price 6d. Buckland. 

Prov. x1. 30. He that avinneth feuls is wife. 

Slee E title page and the text of this diicourfe fufficiently 

announce its defign, What the author advances con- 
cerning the efficacy of the gofpel, in reforming the habits and 
moral feelings of mankind, is worthy of attention. © The 
heathen moraliits (fays Mr. Newton) laboured much in this 
way, but they laboured in vain ; the modern philofophers, as 
they chufe to be called, have done, if poffible, ftill lefs. What 

a poet obferved of the former, is, at leaft equally, applicable to 

the latter, Virtus lauwtatur et alvet. Virtue is defined, defcribed, 

recommended and praifed, but wickednefs and folly rapidly in- 
creafe under their inftructions; and while in their pompous 
declamations they propofe liberty to others, they are themfelves 
the fervants, the flaves of corruption.’ © The zofpel (adds he) 
removes dificulties infuperable to human power. It caufes 
the blind to fee, the deaf to hear ; it foftens the heart of ftone, 
and raifes the dead in tretpaffes and fin toa lite of righteoufnefs. 

No force, but that of the gofpel, is fuficient to remove the 

mountainous load of guilt from an awakened confcience, to 

calm the violence of tumultuous paffions, to raife an earthly 

foul from groveling in the mire of fenfuality or avarice, to a 

fpiritual and divine life, a life of communion with God, No 

fyitem but the gotne! can communicate motives, encourage- 
og ny a, oe a to withftand and counteract all 
ptauons with wuich the fpirit of this world, 
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69 
by its frowns or its fmiles, will endeavour either to intimidate 
or to bribe us from the path of duty. But the gofpel, rightly 
underftood and cordially embraced, will infpire the flothful with 
energy and the fearful with courage.’ When afterwards he 
makes this efficacy to confift in the doétrines of the Trinity, the 
atonement, &c. we conceive that many readers, who may be 
not lefs favourably difpofed towards thefe doctrines, as feriptural 
doctrines, will yet be inclined in fome meafure to differ from 
him. ‘he moral efficacy cf the gofpel indeed does not appear 
to us to depend upon any of the myfterious or difputable doc- 
trines ; but altogether upon the certainty of a future ftate, and 
upon the certainty that the rules which the gofpel exhibits for 
our conduct are the written will of Ged. Independent of a few 
harfh metaphors, &c. the fermon before us contains feveral 
good fentiments and pious reflections, well calculated to pro- 
mote the caufe for which it was preached. 





Art. xvi. 4 Difcourfe read in the Chapel of Belvcir Caftle, after the 
Funeral of his Grace the Duke of Rutland. By the Rev. George 
Crabbe. to. 15 Pages. Price 1s. Dodfley. 

“THIS difcourte is fuperior to the generality of funeral fer- 

mons. ‘To follow the author through the whole of his 
deceafed patron’s charaéter, would occupy too large a {pace of 
our journal; one trait we cannot refift the temptation of 
felecting, as we think it affords a feafonable admonition, if not 

a reproof to our young nobility. 

« Firft, I will call to your remembrance a prefiding feature in the 
character of the noble deceafed ; which, though I hope by no means 
uncommon, is yet, in the days of youth and pleafure, of {plendour 
and vivacity, feldom an eminent one: this was a conftant reverence 
and refpect for the things of God and of religion. He ftedfailly be- 
lieved in that revelatiou of the divine will which we profefs to believe, 
and he loved that others fhould regard it with the reverence which he 
did: and vou will recollect alfo, chat this was the thoughtfulnefs and 
devotion of his early days, while he was courted by fortune, blefied 
with health, and furrounded by pleaiures; when he was religious, not 
through a deficiency of this world’s good, but becaufe he believed in 
and looked for another.’ 

* And when I fay that he had this regard for the things of religion, 
I mean principally things immutable and eflential—jufticc, mercy, and 
a judgment to come. With human ordinances and inftitutions he 
complied for peace and confcience fake; and with thofe eftablifhed in 
his own country, probably, becaufe he thought them the moft rational 
helps to devotion. But his religion did not confift entirely nor chiefly 
of thefe: on the contrary, he thought every man impious (however 
ftedtait his faith and rigid his orthodoxy) whofe life was ufelefs, and 
‘whofe heart was hard; and every one pious and devout, who was juft 
and merciful, and walked humbly with his God,’ 
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ArT. XVII. 4 Differtation ON the Meffa g¢ > from Se Fobn the Bapti 19 
. : S . ** . et 
our Saviour. St. Luke vil. 19. with ommasts on th e Hiitory of his 
Life and Miniftry. 8vo. 68 Pages. Price 1s. 6d. Caccil. 


HE folution which this author affords of the very difficult 

paflage under confideration, we have always held to be 
the true folution ; burt it is by no means origin al, and as the 
author feems partls v to be ars ire of that circumftance, we can 
fearcely conceive what could be his motives for publication. 
We remember that a late writer, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, 


: aes Cc ® rehewree 4 "pel 60hhaec ove 
a note on his tramfiation ot ‘ - / rite * he) { if -'s Has given 


the very fame folution, and we think in language much clearer 
and more concife. Afier exploding the conjectures of other 
commentators, ancient and modern, our author proceeds to 
fhew, that the n effape could not be intended to fatisfy his dil- 
ciples, but mult have proceeded from John | himtelf, and muft 
have ariien from his particular fate of nind at that cr fis, He 
proceeds then to defcribe the particular ftuation of John, who, 
though he had been fent with all the foicinnity of prophecy, as 
the fore-runner of the Mefhah, and as another Elias, was at 
that particular time fuffering all the hardihips of i mprifonment 
and ill-treatment. * Why might 1 yor oF ists then reafon in this 
way! His difciples had in formed him that miracles of a very 
extraordinary kind had been pertormed by our Saviour ; it 
might feem remarkable then to him that Jetus fhould neglect 
to bring about his releafe, which it was clear he could effect 
by ipeaking the word only, and which he almoft thought due 
to one wo had faithfully and conicientioufly diucharged an office 
of great importance ; and | had haz: arded every thing in his zeal 
tor that reh gion which our Saviour came to ese ulgate to the 
world. He determined therefore by this meflage to remind him 
of it.” With this account the reply ws our Saviour, Go and 
thew John, &c. exactly agrees; and it meets with further con- 
armstion from the expoftulation of Chrift with the multitude 

after the departure of the mefk ngers, which appears to have 
bees i iome meafure ap “po logy tor this appareat inconftancy 
ind wavering turn of miad in th e Baptiit 


4 





Ant. xvii. AN History or Fuxcusses, growing about Halifax. 
(J 0 be comprited in three Volumes.) Vol, l. containing Fortv- four 
r opper-Platcs ; of which are engras ed Fifty-one Species of Agarict : 
po acrein their Varieties, and \ arious At ppearances in the dierent 
‘tages of Growth, are faithfully ex xhibited in more than two hun- 
cred Figures, copied with ereat Care from the Plan: s, when newly 
gathered - in a State of Perfetion. With a part ticular Defcrip- 
me ; oe ae he Fans Stages, from the hrit Appearance to 
Rered : th he Scat pay : ts; with the Time when they were ga- 
a” ind Situation in which the y grew; their Duration; 
and the particular Places meatio: ved, where ali the new or rare Ope- 
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Bolton's Hi/lory of Fanguifes. ot 


cies were found. The whole being a plain Recital of ae the 
Refult of more than ‘Twenty Years Obfervation. James 
pestis Member of the Nat. Hitt. Society, at Kalisburg rh. 

arge Quarto. 62 Pages, befides the Plates. Printed for the 
hoieh at Fall oa and White and Son, London. Price 18s. 


MD eres, or 2}. zs. coloured, in Beards. 
*HIS voluine contains deicriptions of ffty- one fpec ies of 
the =° nus A ‘avic ii: Ty with al fo rure of cac hy dr aw ny etched, 


and coloured by the author himtelt, as we are informed in the 

lvertifements in the newfpapers. [nan introduction is given 
a nag of the genera into which Linnaeus has divided the order 
of Fungi, illuitrated by an ornament il frontifpiece, containing 
iketches of one or two {fpecies belonging to each genus, with 
the addition of the genus Spheria ot ‘daller. ‘I'he author then 
endeavours to give the botanical ftudent fome idea of the dif- 
tinctions of ipecies, and in particular of thofe of the genus 
Agaricus, which he illuftrates by a compari ion of the Agarreus 


fnietarius &F annulatus. This is failawed, though it fthould 


rather have been preceded, by an explanation of the parts of 
which an Agaricus confifts, which ts illuitrated by a vignette 
at the head of the introduction. Vhefe parts, in the language 
of our rather, are the root, /fem mia of Linneus) gills (la- 


mell#) vslva, and curtain. By volva our author appears to 
mean that m: embrane which in fome {pecies involves the whole 
plant in its earlieft itage of growth; and by curtain a mem- 


brane prefent in many fpeci es which i is extended from the brim 
of the pile iS to the ftipes. Linneeus in his Phibe/ophia Botanica, 
t. 9, f. 339 (in Rofe’s tranflation of it, entitied Liements of 
Bitany,* t. 8. f. 141.) has given a figur re of both, the mem- 
brane marked 4, being the curtain, and that furrounding the bafe 
of the ftipes the velva “of our author. Linnzeus, however, defines 
the term volva to be * the calyx a a fungus, membranaceous 
and lacerated all round.’ Phi/. Bot. p. 52; and in the expla- 
ation of the above-cited figure at p. ya refers to the letter 4. 

Mr. Bolton, therefore, if he meant to have adopted the Linnzwan 
language, fhould have uled the word vo/va initead of curtain, 
and have called the membrane which involves the whole plant 
what it really is, the :nvelucrum. 

In the firtt Sue figures of the above-mentioned vignette, are 

reprefented the different flages of growth of an agaric, in which 

all the componcnt parts are to be found ; jn the fixth, a {pecies 
in which the lamella appear branched, the fhorter running into 
the longer; and in the feventh, eighth, and ninth, fpecimens 
illuftrating the difpofition of the lamelle in one, two, or three 
leries, 


‘ In fome fpecies,” our author goes on to obferve, ¢ the gills are 
narrow and arched, fo as to render the lower furface of the. agaric, 





* It could be withed, that the ingenious author of this: work had 
edged a full index to this otherwife \ very ufeful publication, 
‘4 as 
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as it were excavated or hollow; in others they are flraight, making 
the lower furface nearly plain or flat; in others again they are broad 
and deep, fo as to render it prominent or bellied. In fome they are 
thin, numerous, and very clofely arranged ; in others they are grofs 
and remote. In fome the firft feries adheres by a broad bafe to the 
top of the ftem, and grow narrower towards the extremity ; 1n others 
they are broad, and lopped off at the bafe, either adhering to the ftem 
by a {mall claw, or not all adhering thereto. In fome they are 
broadeft in the middle, crowing narrower to each extremity; in others 
they are narrow and pointed at the bafe, and grow broader and broader 
to the extremity, where they are lopped off obtufely. The above 
circumfances regarding the gills being conftant, ought by no means 
to be difregarded in the defcription of the fpecies.’ 

‘ Much confufion has long prevailed in this genus of plants, chiefly 
owing to the brief, or obicure defeription which have been given of 
them ; for their parts are fo few, that every one of them ought to be 
regarded with the ygreatelt care, with all that is fingular, and peculiar 
to its circumitances.’ 

« In defcribing an azaric, every part of the plant fhould be examined, 
in refpect to the following particulars: the root, whether tapering, 
bulbous, compreiied, or of what other figure; note the colour and 
confiftence of the fibres, and to what they adhere ; whether the root 
produces one fingle lem, or more than one; and if more, how many ; 
fay in what fituation it grows, and at what feafon. Note whether it 
be furnifhed with a volva, and if there is a volva, fay of what fize, 
figure, texture, colour, and duration; if it perifhes and difappears 
before the other paris, fay how, and at what age of the plant: under 
this head, note alfo, the duration of the plant, whether it fprings up 
and perifhes in the {pace of a few hours, in one or two days, or 
whether it abides for weeks.’ 

* Of the ftem fay, whether upright or leaning; if leaning, whether 
in a regular curve, or canahed in various dire¢tions ; whether hard 
and firm on being prefied between the fingers, or freely yielding to a 
gentle preffure ; whether folid, and of the fame fubftance dovalinnt 
or fiftular, hollow within ; whether eafily dividing in filaments, or of 
a brittle fpongy fubftance, not divifible in filaments ; fay how thick, 
how tall, of what colour within and without.’ 

« If there be a curtain, fay at what age of the plant it breaks, and 
how, of what colour and confiftence it is, and whether it entirely 
vanifhes, or leaves any veitiges.’ 

‘ Of the gills, as before mentioned, fay if they are in one, two, 
or three feries ; whether broad or narrow, many or few ; whether fine 
or coarfe ; whether adhering to the {tem by a narrow claw, by a broad 
bate, or not touching the ftem. Say of what colour from firft to laf. 
Note whether they yield a milky fluid, on being wounded or broken ; 
and if fuch a fluid, fay of what colour, tafte, and fmell.’ 

* Of the Pileus, note, what figure it aflumes, from firft to laft ; 
what its diameter in a itate of perfection, or at full growth; whether 
wai ed, undulated, or crumpled round the margin, or regular and even; 
whether the furtace be fmooth and plain, or rugged with fcales, or 
other inequalities ; it rugged, fay, whether the matter is of the fame 
fubitance with, and growing from the pileus, or is of a different fub- 
tiance, adhering to the pileus by means of a glutin, or otherwife ; 
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and note the colour of thefe inequalities. If the furface is {mooth, 
note how it feels to the touch ; whether clammy or dry ; whether like 
cloth, filk, velvet, leather, vellum, or what elfe ; note whether it con- 
Gifts of much fiefh or not, and of what fubftance and colour within ; 
whether foft and fibrous, or hard and brittle ; whether diffolving or 
withering in decay ; and note what mutations of colour take place on 
its furface, from the firlt appearance above ground to the otter decay 
of the plant.’ 

« The Fungi,’ our author remarks, ‘ were formerly fuppofed to be 
of equivocal generation, the {port of nature, the cifect of putrefaction, 
or the brood of chance; but that they owe their original to the feeds 
of a parent plant, has been proved by Micheli, Dillenius, Gleditfch, 
and Battara; but above all, by the ingenious Hedwig, who has by 
means of the microfcope, proved beyond difpute the exifience of flamen 
and ftyle, or of male and female organs in thefe, as perfect, as revu- 
lar, and effective in the produ¢tion of proper feeds, as in any other 
vegetable, where they are more obvious to our fight.’ 

« Some fpecies of Fungi are perennial and abiding, as the /pheria 
‘ubercudoja, others, though they die and fall away annually, have an 
abiding or perennial root, as the /pheria hypoxylon.’ 

‘ The phallus impudicus, a rare plant here, | have obferved to grow 
three fucceflive years, in the fame hand’s breadth of ground, though 
I took up the plant, with its radical cord, both the firit and fecond 
year. 

‘ The agaricus integer, villofus, purpureus, &c. boletus luteus F 
bowinus, clathrus nudus ‘FD denudatus,’ ows author obferves, * feem to 
be equally conftant in making their appearance at their refpettive fea- 
fons, in one and the fame place. On the contrary, the agaricus ele- 
phantinus grew abundantly in the Shroggs, and feveral other woods 
about Halifax, in Osiober 1786; this prefent year, 1787, I have not 
found more than one or two plants of it. In the year 1785. the pezizg 
cornucopoiges came up abundantly in one place, in the laft-named wood, 
but has not fince grown there. In September 1777, the Aelvella mitra 
grew plentifully in feveral woods, in hedges, under trees, and even in 
paftures and meadows, in this neighbourhood ; and fince then, in the 
{pace of ten years, though my refearches have been regularly kept up, 
i have not met with more than three or four fpecimens of that rare 

lant.’ 


On each plate, except in the minuter kinds, is given an 
etching of a fingle fpecies, moftly in its earlier, middle, and 
more advanced ftages of growth; and on the oppofite page of 
letter-prefs, a trivial name, {pecific character, and fometimes 
refercnces to one or more figures in Latin, followed by an 
Englith trivial name, a pretty full defcription of the plant, and 
an account of its place of growth and time of appearing in 
Englifh. Sometimes a minute fpecies is placed in the ioe 
plate with a full-fized one ; and in two inftances there are three 
and four fpecies delineated on the fame plate. When this is 
the cafe, the two, three, or four defcriptions are crowded into 
the oppofite page ; though it is obvious to any one who has 
examined this ibe of plants, that a minute {pecies demands 
as 
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as full a defcription as the largeft. In five of the figures is 
reprefented a fection of the itipes, and in feventeen a fection 
of the pilcus, with a lamella or lamellzx, as they are of one or 
more feries, adliering to it. In the uncoloured copies, the 
plates are taken off on the fame paper as that on which the text 
1s printed, but in the coloured copies on a frm paper of a much 
whiter hue. ‘The a Qricus annuictis, of the coloured and Ull~ 
coloured copies, is taken off from different plates. ‘That of the 
uncoloured copy is the beft reprefentation of the plant, and has 
the addition of a fection of the pileus, and one of the Jamell, 

Many of the fieures are executed in a very pleating and 
fpirited manner ; but botaniits would have been under ftill 
greater obligations to the author, had he given reprefentations 
of fuch tpecies only as had not been well figured before in the 
works: of Battara, Micheli, Vaillant, Lulhard, Schoefier, | 
Curtis, Batfch, and in the Flora Danica. It fhould feem, | 
however, from the following paflage, that our author 
has ventured to. prefent his work to the public, without 
having made himfe.f acquainted with what his prede- 
ceffors had done, and confequentiy ignorant of what it was in 
his power to add to the common ftock of botanical knowledge. 

* To many of the plants, here figured and defcribed, 1 have not 
been able to apply the fynonyma of authors, becaufe I had not an 
opportunity of perufing their works ; therefore any communications 
from botaniits, which may affift me in applying thofe {ynonyma, par- 
ticularly thofe of Scharffer (whofe valuable work I never faw) will be 
thankfully acknowledged.’ 

It rs unfortunate for the interefts of botany, when artifts or 
obfervers potleticd of talents capable of attracting public notice, 
undertake to give figures and defcriptions of a// the plants grow- 
ing within a certain number of miles of their own habitation, 
or even of a certain diftrict or kingdom. Every true naturalift 
ought to regard himielf as an individual of a fociety, whole 
object is to illuftrate and to diffufe the knowledge of natural 
bodies ; and fuch a one, when he difcovers an animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, which has not hitherto been well deferibed or 
heured, will be ambitious of communicating to his fellow- 
members an accurate figure and defcription of it. Had this 
been the practice of thofe who have figured the plants of Europe, 
the number of indigenous vegetables which this quarter of the 
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globe contains, and the good figures of them to be found in : 
the works of botanitts, might have been nearly equal; but at i 


prefent 1 am inclined *9 believe, that the number of figures, 
independent of copies, is at leaft four times greater than that 
of the fpecies of plants which they reprefent. In the former 
cafe, perions of moderate incomes might have become poficfled 
of all the figures neceflary for the full cultivation of any particu- 
Jar branch to which inclination or fituation might have Jed 


them, 
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them, but at prefent it is only the affluent who can purchafe all 
the necellary books of figures. In different parts of Europe 
collections of plates are now publifhing in which figures of the 
fame plants will appear, and of which many had been well 
figured in fof®er works. Such are in Denmark the Fra 
Danica, now under the direction of the very ingenious Profeflor 
Vahl, the works of Bulliard in France, the /dertus Romanus in 
ltaly, and the Flore Londinen/jis of our excellent Custis. But 
many are the plauts of Europe which will yet remain unfigured 
even when thele works are completed. ‘lwo, however, of the 
mott diftinguithed botanifts of the prefent day, the celebrated 
publifhers of the Floras of Auttria and Ruffia, and our country- 
man Dickfon avoid giving figures of plants which have been 
.!ready weil delineated. Were this rule generally obferved, 
burepe might be foon in pofledion of a complete collection of 
foures of her native plants, and had our author made himfelf 
acquainted with what his fellow-labourers had done in the 
hiftory of the Fungi, he too might~have felt the propriety of 
this cule, and have happily directed the whole force.of thofe 
talents for delineation and defcription which this publication 
evinces, to the advancement of a work of fo much importance 
and utility to mankind, 

low the ingentous author has executed what he has under- 
taken will be the fubject of a future article. O. 





Art. x1x. The Pocr Man’s Herbal: or a Table in Alphabetical 
order, exhibiting at a Glance to the Sight, a Catalogue of medicinal 
Knglith Herbs applicable to the refpective Articles exprefled in the 
Margin. Ona broad Sheet, 3d, Deighton, 


*T HE articles are difeafes, general clafles of remedies, and 

A particular modes of adminiftering them. The plants 
alio are difpofed alphabetically, and fuch as are printed in Italic, 
we are told, ¢ requires caution in ufing.’ 

* Bracing—biftort, bloodwort, chamomile, clary, drepwort, herb 
Robert, houndftongue, knot-grafs, meadow-fweet, oak bark, plantain, 
quince, rhubarb, felf-heal, fervice, fhepherd’s-purfe, trefoil,’ 

Vhe plant known in England by the name of dropivort is the 


Jpirea filipendula, the roots of which have in times of fcarcity 


bee made into a kind of bread, and ftand recommended in 
our writers on the Materia Medica as an aftringent. But the 
plant againit which the compiler of the table cautions his 
reader, muft be the a@anthe crocata or hemlpck-dropwort, as it 
is ftiled by Gerard. : 
| Under the article emetic is placed foxg/ave, very properly in- 
cced printed in Italic, but it ought pot to have been placed 
under that head, for though it excites the moft diftrefling 
nauica and ficknefs when incautioufly adminiftered, yet no 
judicious practitioner would recommend it as an emetic. 
Under 
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Under rheumatifm foxg/ove is not printed in Italic, and under 
the head of ‘ fleep to promote and pains abating,’ Aemlock is 
printed in Roman; and on the other hand, under the heads 
bruifes and emollient, woody night/bade, and nrght/hade, are printed 
in Italic, though when externally applied, it 's of vious that the 
advifed caution is unneceflary. Under ¢rop!y, dearsfost ts men- 
tioned, and under the article of worms it appears under the 
name of black baftard hellebore. 

From the above, it fhould feem that the compiler is not an 
adept, either in medicine or botany. If he fhould take the 
pains to become fuch, he might be recommended to enlarge 
his table or accompany it with another, exhibiting the fmalleft 
and largeft dofes of the different remedies. At prefent, how- 
ever, it may be ufeful as a guide to fuch as wifh to examine 
the medical obfervations fcattered throughout the works of our 


old Englifh herbarifts and phyficians. 
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Arr. xx. Elements of Medical Jurifpruderce, Small 8vo. Becket. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


R. Farr, whofe name appears at the end of the preface 

to this book, certainly merits commendation for having 
called the attention of the public to a fubject in which humanity 
is very materially interefted. Medical opinions have fo much 
influence in Courts of Judicature, and in cafes in which the 
honour, happinefs and lives of individuals are concerned, that 
it is greatly to be wifhed that they fhould ever be delivered as 
free as poffible from error, and more particularly fo, as it is 
well known that in many cafes, for want of pofitive evidence, 
criminal, convictions reft on circumftances, the ftrongeft of 
which may pofhibly be the opinion of a phyfician or a furgeon: 
* life and death, fays our author, are objects too important to 
be {ported with in the manner they are fometimes ; nor fhould 
the valuable connections of our fellow-citizens be ever facri- 
hced to the ignorance of the faculty.’ The principal part of 
this {mall volume is a tranflation from the Elementa Medicine 
Forenfis Fafalis, publifhed at Geneva in the year 1767; to 
which Dr. Farr has made fome addition in the Chapter on 
Infanity, &c. ‘The different articles which are treated of are, 
pregnancy, parturition, divorces, rapes, infant murder, homictdes 
td: otifm and infanity, wnpoflers, and the means of preferving the 
public health. Thefe obvioufly comprehend more than the 
fubject immediately demands, and yet thole articles which more 
particularly belong to it, as being the moft general fubjeéts of 
inveftigation in courts of judicature, are certainly not treated 
upon fo fully as their importance requires. Indeed, the whole 
may rather be confidered as a text book on the fubject, and 
probably the original was fuch, than as a cormpleat diflertation 
upon 
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upon it; and though from the peculiar importance of the 
fubjeét, and becaufe it 1s the firft and only publication of the 
kind, we earneftly recommend it to the notice of medical men, 
and particularly to coroners and others, who having no pre- 
vious knowledge of difeafes, of anatomy, and phyfiology, will 
probably derive confiderable information from it; yet we think 
the fubject merits a more ample difcufiion than either the 
original author or Dr. Farr has given it. isd 

One peculiar object of a publication of this kind, fhould 
certainly be to point out thofe popular errors refpecting morbid 
appearances in dead bodies, the proofs of infants having been 
born alive, the fymptoms of women having been recently de- 
livered, the marks of injury after the fuppofed commiffion of 
rapes, the effects of peculiar poifon, &c. which, it is to be 
feared, have, in many cafes, unjuftly governed the verdicts of 
‘uries ; and to which, dreadful as is the confideration, it is not 
unlikely but the lives or reputations of innocent perfons may 
have been facrificed. On one of thefe articles a memoir has 
already appeared in this language, from which Dr. Farr might 
have profited confiderably ; and, indeed, the whole of it would 
have been a moit valuable addition to the chapters on parturi- 
tion and the murder of infants: we mean the late Dr. Hunter’s 
incomparable paper ca the uncertainty of the figns of murder in 
the cafe of baftard children, in the fixth volume of the London 
Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. 

On the fubje& of rapes, we are perfuaded, there is not lefs 
uncertainty ; and we fear, medical men fometimes form opinions 
concerning them very erroneoufly. The common marks of 
injury, fuch as fwelling, diftention, and even laceration of the 
parts, are not always to:be relied upon as certain proofs of a 
rape having been perpetrated : even the appearance of difeafe, 
which when joined to other marks of injury, and occurring in 
children under age, has been confidered as an unequivocal 
fign of this act having been committed, may be fallacious. A 
difcharge from the vagina in very young fubjects and long 
before puberty, though little notice has been taken of it by 
medical writers, is a difeafe of not infreqent occurrence; nay, 
we have known this difcharge accompanied with inflammation 
of the parts, and with a difficulty and fenfe of heat in paffing 
urine, fo as to refemble a true venereal gonorrhea, in cafes 
where there has not been the poffibility of an impure contaét. 

On the article of poifon, there is room for much ufefal in- 
formation. The common fymptoms of poifon, as related in 
books, and which are repeated with little variation in the pub- 
lication before us, fuch as pain in the ftomach, heat, and 
drynefs in the fauces, {welling of the lips, face, &c. are cef- 
tainly much too vague and equivocal ; and however they may 
juliity our fufpicion that poifon has been taken, are by no 
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means certain proofs of it, ftill lefs are thefe, or any other 
fymptoms, proofs of the fpecihc potion which has been ad- 
mitted; and yet we believe, medical opinions, founded on 
{ymptoms only, have been given and admitted in courts of 
judicature. It is obvious, that the proofs of the more corrolive 
ones, at leaft, fuch as arfenic, &c. can be derived from no 
fource fo little liable to error as an examination of the ftomach 
and its contents; but even the appearances of bodies on dif- 
fection, and more efpecially thofe appearances in the ftomach 
which we now advert to, have, we doubt not, fometimes 
mifled the moft intelligent and attentive furgeons. ‘The ex- 
periments and obfervations which have been made in anatomy 
within a few years, have accounted for many appearances, as 
the effeéts of death, which have heretofore been confidered as 
produced by é:feafe, by poifon, or fome act of violence. The 
erofions and perforations obferved by Mr. J]. Hunter, in the 
ftomachs of perfons who have died fuddenly, and more efpe- 
cially of thofe who have taken food a little while before death, 
and which are ingenioufly, and, we think, fatisfactorily ac- 
counted for by him trom the operation of the gaftric juice on 
the dead ftomach, is a molt {triking proof of the truth of this 
remark, and isa circumftance which ought evertobe taken into 
confideration by furgeons, when called upon to open bodies 
which have died under a fufpicion of having been poifoned. 
Thele, and fome other circumftances which we might enu- 
merate, and which are either not at all, or not fufficiently 
noticed in the prefent work, would afford very ample materials 
for a future publication of this kind, the importance and ne- 
cefity of which are fufficiently obvious; and, we truft, that 
Dr. Farr, who has the great merit of leading the way, wilt 
either puriue it farther himielf, or that fome other perion, 
whole medical practice and knowledge in anatomy and che- 
miftry, may qualify him for the tatk, wil 


oa i ere long under- 
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Ant. eer Pravical Objervations on Hernia; illuftrated with 
caies. By B. Wilmer, furgeon, in Coventry. 
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HE tubject of Hernia has been diftinguifhed among thofe 
which have derived peculiar advantage from modern 
unger) : and this not merely with regard to the Operation 
W t*ger 7 ° : ~ > ~ ~ ms 2 : . 
ray. the diteaie fometimes demands, but more efpecially as 
Bc puaing the medical treatment of it. The publications of 
pre Bel » and a former one of Mr. Wilmer himfelf, afford 
ai fuch ample and fatisfa@ory information on the fub- 
ject, as would feem to have left little room for further ime 
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fund well worthy of the attention of practitioners, as con- 
taining not only tacts which are decifive proofs of the pro- 
pricty of the principal doctrines exhibited in the before men- 
tioned publications, and more efpecially of the good effects of 
cold local applications,’ but as affording alfo fome new, and in 
our opinion, important practical obfervations. 

We fhall felect for our readers what our author has ad- 
vanced on the fubject of bleeding. 

‘ From the univerfal concurrence of the opinions of medical 
writers, it might be imagined, that nothing could be better eftablithed 
than the propriety of large and repeated bleeding in the early lage of 
jtrangulated hernix. It is a direction from which no exception 
ftands, either with regard to age, fex, or conftitution. ‘The inteftine 
is faid to be inflamed, and in a part fo neceflary to life, venafeétion 
to a large amount is held forth as the moft neceffary remedy. But it 
may be fufpetted, that the indifcriminate ufe of the lancet, will, in 
fome cafes, at leait, be pernicious. I have feen it often tried, but 
never with any fuccefs. Amongft the fymptoms produced by this 
difeafe, we are told that a hard, quick and large pulfe is generally 
occafioned, and that the patient wall be found hot and feverifh, I 
will not undertake to prove that this ftate of the pulfe ever occurs in 
a ftrangulated rupture ; but in the cafes which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining, the patient has generally been in fuch a fituation, 
that I have thought any evacuation by the lancet muft have been 
extremely prejudicial. 

‘ The moft common appearances produced by an_ intercepted 
herniw, are the following : The tumor which ufed to be foft and 
yielding is hard and paintul, The lower part of the abdomen is alfo 
more tenfe than ufual; the patient is reftlefs, pale, languid ; the pulje 
is dow, and very often, (though not always) //aver than in health ; 
the extremities are covered with a clammy moifture, refpiration is 
flow, and interrupted with frequent hiccough. Worn out with in- 
quietude, fatigue and anxiety, the miferable patient cares not to 
{fpeak, or if he does, he communicates his ideas by broken and inco- 
herent fentences. If the furgeon requires of him the hiftory of his 
cafe, he will, perhaps, tell him, that the day before, while employed 
in the common avocations of life, he had a pain in his groin, and 
applying his hand there, he found a fwelling, which at fome former 
period had given him trouble, had returned. ‘That he had, as ufual, 
endeavoured with his fingers to put it back, without fuccefs; that hjs 
pain increafed and he was fick; that the night had been paffed jn the 
utmoit diftrefs. Perhaps while he is thus recounting his melanchely 
tale, he fuddenly throws out his hand for a bafon, but before he can 
reach it, the contents of his ttomach are difcharged upon the bed- 
cloaths. ; 

* It may be alledged, that I have here defcribed fuch fymptoms as 
occur after the inflammatory ftage is over, and when a gangrene is 
either threatened or actually formed. But this is by no means the 
cafe. 4 

* ‘There are no fymptoms by which a furgeon can with certainty 
be affured of the exiftence of a mortified inteftine. The-fymptoms 
bere defcribed may be prefent, when the parts are mortificd or ote ap 
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happen from what is called a flight inflammation in the inteftine ; and 
when they have been prefent in a {mall degree only, I have feen the 
inteftine completely gangrenous.—It feems to me, that what are 
called fymptoms of a ftrangulated hernia are not fo much what are 
produced by the inflammatory or mortified ftate of the parts, as by 
that interception of the gut, whereby its office of conveying the 
chyle or feces is impeded. Soon after this happens, and when the 
periftaltic motion is inverted, whether the inteftine is inflamed or 
gangrenous, the fymptoms will be produced. Phefe {ymptoms, in 
general, are fuch as indicate immediate debility in the vital powers, 
znd difre®% and dejeétion in the animal funétions. If the circulation 
is deprefled and weakened by the difeafe, why fhould we debilitate 
more by bleeding ? If the arteries of the part aftetied convey the 
blood to it with lefs force than ufual, fhould that force be reduced ? 
Rut, perhaps, it may be urged, that in fome difeafes where the 
circulation is depreffed, bleeding makes it more free, quickens and 
enlarges the pulfe. Admitting this to be a fact, would it be right or 
proper to encourage an increated circulation in a part already fur- 
charged with blood, whofe fluids are hindered in their return to the 
heart by the refiftance they meet with from the borders of the tendon ? 

« Let the caufe of the ftrangulation be what it may, the effects will 
be an interruption to the vermicular, periftaltic motion of the in- 
teftine, and an interception of the return of the blood from the con- 
tents of the hernia, the veins being comprefied by the tightnefs of the 

arts, will be fwelled, and the contained blood be accumulated. The 
F od of the arteries will mect with fome difficulty in circulating 
through their minute terminations in the venal fyftem; the veffels 
which in a healthy ftate, tranfmit only the pellucid fluids, will be 
dilated fo as to admit the red particles, and many little extravafations 
will be occafioned in the cellular menbranc. ‘The refiftance to the 
arterial impulfe will be every moment increafing, whilft the powers’ of 
the heart are leffened by the difeafe. Hence the circulation is fome- 
times wholly fufpended, and a gangrene rapidly enfues. Upon 
difle¢tion, the inteftine frequently appears red, the very minute vefiels 
are as conf{picuous as if they had been filled with an inje@ion by the 
anatomift. Having this appearance, it is faid to be a fufficient 
proof that the difeafe had been highly inflammatory, and therefore, 
the ufe of the lancet had been ftrongly indicated. “Perhaps there 1s 
not a more common error in theory, nor any one that furnifhes a more 
fruitful fource of miftaken practice, than the fuppofition that when a 
part appears red it is therefore in®'amed.’ 

Mr. Wilmer illuftrates this remark by noticing the red ap- 
pearance of the tunica conjunctiva of the eye, when the veflels 
of the part are fo relaxed as to adinit the red particles of the 
blood, (errsre leet) 


} am convinced hy repeated experience. All the appearances may 
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the eye being in this cafe much redder than 


mm the true inflammation. He proceeds to oblerve, that, 


* In the ftrangulated rapture alio, the fecluded portion of the 
inteftine looks red, not becaufe the velocity of the circulation is in 
creafed through the vetiels of the part affected, but becaufe the vena! 
blood is inter cpted in ats return to the heart by a caufe truly me- 
chanical. Vhe difeafe ictelf leffens the velocity of the pulfe, and vet 
the fyinptoms are increafing progrefiively ; but there does not appear 
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a ftroncer reafon why reducing the force of the circulation will not 
cure this fappofed inflammation, than its continuance after death ; 
| (ome time before which period had taken place, no arterial blood 
. could have been pfopelled into the difeafed parts. Diffection alfo 
iaforins us, that very frequently the difeafe is to truly local, that the 
intercepted part only of the inteftine appears of a red colour, or is 
, found in a gangrenous ftate. It may be remarked alfo, that thofe 
fymptoms which are, in a Rtrangulated herniw, faid to denote the 
inflammatory ftate of the parts affected, exiit equally certain in the 
weak and relaxed habit of body, as well as the robuft; in thofe where 
habitual debility marks telaxed fibres, as in others whofe conftitutions 
are fubject to phlogiftic diathefis. ‘The changes of the body, which 
sre the genuine confequences of death, are often confounded with 
thofe appearances that are fuppofed to denote the difeafed itate of the 
. parts whillt living, ‘The inteftine is often found in hernia of a red 
_ colour, and from thence it is declared to be inflamed; but this ap- 
pearance may be explained from that intergeption to the return of the 
blood, occafioned by the border of the ten On 5 it, thereiore, does 
‘iot_neceflarily prove that an inflammation Had exifted during life, 
| id it is impoflible that infammation can exift in a dead body. When 
, - putrefaction is far advanced, the inteftinal canal generally becomes of 
. ted colour, it may therefore be occafioned by putrefaction, or 
| snanv other caufes. 

* Whea the fvmptoms have been fo urgent as to demand the opera- 
tion tor the bubonecele, it has been fometimes obferved, that the 
iateitine has been only of a pale red colour, and what is called 
dightly inflamed ; and when the difeafe has proved fatal, the fame 
ind of alteration only has fometimes been remarked. In thefe cafes, 
‘he death of the patient can only be explained by the inverted periftaltic 
motion immediately leffening the powers of life, and nothing can be 
more clearly evident, than that large and repeated bleedings, where 
there is no inflammation to remove, mutt increafe the debility, and 
therefore do much mifehief; and it may fairly be inferred, that as all 
the fymptoms of ftrangulated herniz happen with equal violence, 
wuether the parts, after death, are found inflamed or not; that the 
atal termination of this difeafe cannot be imputed to inflammation, 
at the red colour of the parts mutt generally be confidered as an 
iccidental circumftance, and when it does occur, it does nct feem 
neceflary to have recourfe to inflammation to explain it. 

‘ When an incarcerated hernia is reduced, the good effects are 
judden and immediate. The tenfion and pain abate ; the patient be- 
comes cheartful; his features, before funk and pallid, aflume a more 
natural complexion; his pulfe, which had been weak and flow, 
vecomes now fuller and ftronger. ‘This immediate change can only be 
expiained, by fuppofing that the blood from the furcharged veflels of 
the part Jately intercepted from a mechanical caufe, now finds a free 
return to the heart, and that the periftaltic motion again aflumes its 
natural courfe. Were the fymptoms occafioned by inflammation, the 

good effefts could not have been fo fudden, efpecially when it is con- 
‘idered, that from the time the parts are fet at liberty; the blood from 
the heart rufhes upon the difeafed part with increafed velocity.’ 
Thefe obfervations are Certainly very ftriking, and will, we 
doubt not, excite the attention of furgeens. With regard to 
Vor. J. G oure 
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ourfelves, we cannot but fully approve our author’s fentiments, 
havine for fome time pa doubted the propiicty of large 
bleedings in thefe and many other caies ; and we hope, there- 
fore, that Mr. Wilmer’s judicious remarks, will not only ren- 
der practitioners more cautious in the ufe of the lancet in the 
prefent cafe; but that they will be induced to bleed lefs freely 
and indifcriminately in many others ; in which, though the 
practice has been hitherto univerfal, and has alfo been fupported 
by the higheft medical authority, the exiftence of true in- 
flammation may, perhaps, be as much queftioned as in the 
inftance before us. We are, indeed, perfuaded, that no part 
of medical practice ftands more in need of correction than the 
article of bleeding, and we truft that the period is not very 
diftant, when the fymptoms of true inflammation will be more 
accurately difcriminated by practitioners than they have hereto- 
re been, and that bleéding and all other evacuations which 
end to debilitate the’ fyftem, will be uled with a more rational 
lmitation. |. 
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Art. xxit. Sureical Tra&s : Containinga 'Treatife upon Ulcers of the 
Lees; in which former Methods of ‘Treatment are candidly ex- 
amined, and compared with one mere rational and fafe ; effected 

and Continement. ‘Together with Hints on a fuc- 
thod of treating fome f{crephulous Tumours, and the 
nmary-Abfcefs, and fore Nipples of lying-in-women. The 
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s which it contains, J i€ j reatiie on the Aianavcement 
of the Ulcers on the Legs comprehends the greateft part of the 
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book. [he mode recommended by our author in the cure of 
t C eruly perpicaing Caies, is tO New, and oppolite to opinions 
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are afcertained by perfons of credit, they muft unqueftionadly 
be adn i itted. 

There are. four circumftances which our author confiders 
as efiential in the treatment of thefe ulcers, the application of 
warm digeftives, and even corrofive ftimulants to the furface 
of the fore, the furrounding the whole limb with a firm and 

agreeable woollen bandage, ‘the ufe of confiderable exercife ig 
walking, and a ‘ free generous diet.’ 

As in all cafes of habitual ulcers there is probably a local, if 
not a general, want of vigour, thefe means, if admitted to 
have a tendency either to invigorate the general fyftem, or 
to excite the action of the veflels in the “neighbour hood of 
the difeafe, prema certainly to be ufeful, and it fees to be on 
thefe principles that the dogtor re commends them. 

In the ule of flimujating, and eyen corrofive applications, 
our author is indeed very bold and unfparing, and did he not 
bear the moft unequivocal teftimony to the good effects of fuch 
a practice, we fhould fufpedt, that § filling fores with mer- 
curious corrofious ruber, or hydragyrus nitratus ruber, as 
it is naw called,’ would be very painful to the patient, 
and not unfrequently injurious to the difeafed part; but 
he fays » {peaking r of thefe applications, 

‘ I can affert, that althou; gh they are to be applied i in confiderable 
quantity , they will not excite half fo much pain as might be appre- 

rended, as thev are ufed chiefly to fores in a certain ftate, which will 
very well endure them, and are rendered very tolerable at the worlt by 
means of that exercife fo continually inculcated. For J am conttantly 
told by salieits to w hom they have been the moft freely ufed, that 

walking always mitigates the pain which accordingly, is the fever “tt 
in bed, at whatever time of the day they have been applicd ; nor 
to omit afferting, that filling a fore with mercuri. corros. ru- 
ber, aifords very little more pain, than inoderately f{prinkling it on the 


Dr. Underwood fhould have been more explicit in his def- 
riptton of the ftate of the ulcers in which he ufes thefe appli- 
cations; the exp) efion, ‘they are ufed chiefly to fores in a 

fort Xe is much too va Pe, but we take it for granted 
he Means, when the turface of the ulcer is very foul, dull, and 
intentible. He does not, however, feem to confine their ufe to 
uicers in this ftate. for he lays, {oon after, 

. I have a pplied the red prec ip itate tq fores ex cquifitely tender and 
panty I difel arging nothing but a thin ichor, which has covered the 
furroy ing i ikin with heat od pimples and {mall 1 ileeys, and that after 
trying 8 ent apply ations to no purpofe, the piccipitate has immedt- 
ate i ‘changed the appearance and d liicharge of the fores, the furround- 
i & fkin has loft its inple afant af fpett, the pain has been removed, and 
the ulcer, whe cn {mall, been nearly filled in a tew days.’ 

_ We can eafily conceive the cood effects of firm and well-ap- 
pied bandages, and agree with our author in thinking, that the 
zeneral advantages of this part of furgical drefling have been too 
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igorate the part, not only from their general 
oreiure, and the fupport which, from this caufe, they afford to 
the veflels and mufcular fibres, but from the warmth which 
ehey retain mn the uimb , and on both thele accounts, the claitic 
roller made of Welth Rannel, fuch as we believe was firit fug- 
eeftid by Mr. Alanfon to roll up itumps with after the amputa- 


hein 
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f limbs, according to his m uch improved method, iecms 
partic ularly Wel i} adapted. 7 2 ; : ; he 

fa rec mimending exercife and the free ufe of the legs n 
walking, as an imp tant part ol the procets in the cure Or tneic 
ulcers, in « ppotition to a ftate of entire reft and an horizontal 
potition of the limb, which have been hitherto be univertally 
enjoined, our author feems to have been inf enced by an 
epinion, which, if not pe rfectly fatistactory, ts at leat plauiible 
and ingenious. He contiders the difficulty of healing wounds 
on the lez, not to arife fo much from the part being a depend nd- 
Ing one, ‘as from its being remote from the centre of life, and 
from: its being, therefore, more iparingly ts ape with animal 
heat and blood; on which account he fuppotes, that when the 
body is at reff, this deficiency will be moit exr erienced, and 
sai UOT i na ! debility of thole parts the foonett take place. 

* Thofe difadvantages of the lower 


fh ms 
kc extremities, are, however (hc 


fays) compenfated by the exercife nature has impofed upon them in the 
fupport and conveyance of the whole bodv, for the want of which 
neceiiary flimelus, in indolent and fedentary people, the circulation 

hecomes too languid to preferve ul cir di 


ir due tone. From this caule, 2s 
well as from the anatomy of their parts, it is caf¥ to account for the 
fwelling of the feet and ancles, fo 


cominon in fuch perions, as well a 
r that which appears from the limb | 


f having been kept, ray pt length 


of time, in an horizontal potition - for here, whilft the moles mevenda 18 
creat, the wrres mowvantles are dim nifhed a. It 1S, 


theretore, prefumed, 
upport gener al health, and particu- 
; igor of the extremities themfelves, j is fo far from being po- 
ntwwely detrimental, that, under proper management, it mutt prove con- 
ducive to the he: ing of ulcers fituate upon them. Hence it will 


appear to he tt 1c pr \ in ce ot art to de \ ile fome proper means to regu- 
late tie eftects of exercife, rather than to aim at a cure fome other 
way, by tub erting the ord@er of nature, and deprivi it 1g the patient, for 

mc, Of a neceflary means of fur ipport ting or reco. ering his health : 
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that exercife | being fo neceflary to fi 
lariv the 
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Without more ¢ powerful reafons than thofe which have been 


a ged, in the above paragraph, againft refting the limb, we fear 
© fhould not be induced to deviate fo materially from a mode 
practice fo long and fo univ erlally eftablifhed in thefe eafes 
ut, when our euthor fays, that ‘his own experience, 2 and fe 
t numbers of others, in hundreds of cafes,’ have proved the 
propriety of it, we cannot hefitate to recommend it to be tried 
by pracutoners. We are, however, we truit, fully iuftified in 
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euarding them aga! inft a compliance with the do&tor’s direGions, 
in this inftance, to the utmoft extent in which they feem to be 
exprefied, or at leaft in which they may be underftood, as 
we think there would have been more propriety in recommend. 
ing fuch a moderate ule of the limbs in walking, as would be 
fufficient to obviate the inconveniences of total reft and con- 
fi nement, which have been fuggefted, rather than to have 
enjoined © much exercife,’ which, we fear, muft be in moft 
cafes fomewhat hazardous. 

The good effect of a free generous dict, in fuch cafes as the 
prefent, 1s fufficiently obvious, and as this part of the treatment 
is not peculiar to our author, we need not further notice it, 

‘The difficulty of curing ulcers on the legs, has not only been 
very venerally experienced in private practice, where, in fome 
cafes, it may have been attributed to there not being a ftrict 
compliance with the lurgeon’ s directions, but even in hofpitals, 
where patients are under the moft open controul, in fo much, 
that in many in this kingdom, it is a rule, at this time, to rejeat 
all cafes of this kind which have been of long ftanding. Should 
eeneral experience confirm the propriety of this new mode of 
treatment, Dr. Underwood will, certainly, not only have ren- 
dered an eflential fervice to humanity, but he will alfo have 
refcued the medical art from an opprobrium which it has too 
long laboured under. With this hope we would particularly 
urge this mode to pe tried in hofpital practice, and as it may be 
ufed as well for out patients as for thofe who are in the houfes, 
the objection to the admiffion of fuch patients, will be at once 
obviated. 

The other tracts which ferve to fill up this volume, confift 
of practical Obfervations upon fome fcrophulous Ulcers, Op- 
thaimy, the Mammary Abjicefs, and Gangrene. The scitterke 
ct ontained in thefe are indeed very brief ones, and though they 

likewife exhibit nothing either very new or ftriking, the youn 
or unpractifed furgeon, may, probably, find fome hints which 
may be ufetul to him. 

Though we coxfider this publication, upon the whole, to be 
likely to be ufeful, and though we moft readily beftow the 
praife due to the author, for fome ingenuity, mwch induftry, 
and feeming humanity, yet we cannot but remark that as a 

compofition, it is defective. There is a general want of me- 
thod, arrangement, and conneétion in it; the manner in which 
he fre aks of and extols the particular methods of practice which 
have been fuggefted by himfelf, however they may merit com- 
mendation, is certainly too extravagant, and has fomewhat the 
air of empiricifm; he makes a very unneceflary boaft, and 
more efpecially fo as it is repeated, of his * having been edu- 
cated under the beft furgeon in the world, of his long refidence 
in one of the largeft and beft conducted hofpitals i in the metro- 
G 3 polis, 
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polis, and of his attendance on thofe of Paris;’ though he is 
not unf{paring of Latin and even Greek quotations, and though 
he —_— references, and not unapt ones, to many claf flical me- 
dical writers in different languages, yet his own language is 
often very incorre@, and he is not infrequently betrayed into me- 
ical vulgar ifs ; and we ny add, that he does not feem 
much acqua inned with the fimpl: city, much lefs the elegance 
of Pharmacy, when he recommends common treacle as an 
application to a fore leg, and fpeaks with repr spend of an 


Ointment for a dileate in 1 the eyes, compofed of Lapis Tatix, 
ee Plufobum Uftum, Carphor, Myrrh S seennalle 
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it@ vitrio: ana tretfh butte ie CG. 
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gk T. XXIII. in Lay on Mathematical Lan guage ; ors an Introd. to tbe 

Mathemat. Scicu ess By C. G. A. Bafelli. 8vo. 6s. 1n Boards. Dilly. 
PES HE author of this performance confiders the various 

i branches of the mathematics as fo many different lan- 
guages, which, by mcans of certain figns and characters, ex- 
p efs the properties and relations of ma gnitudes, in a more 
clear and univerfal manner than by thé intervention of words. 
And as thele figns are e:ther numbers, letters or lines, he cails 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry the three primitive Mathe- 
matical Languages; and the reit, on account of their employ- 
ing indifcriminately, both numbers and letters, or letters and 
\; nes, are denomin: “a derivatives. 


ry 


in each ot thefe languages, the author explains the method of 


reading, writing and fpeaking mathematically ; and after have 
ing + iluftrated them by a number of inftances, he next proceeds 
to the various operations of Arithmetic, which are treated of in 
a manner fuitabie to his defign. ‘This part of the work confilts 
of 1g0 pages; the remainder, of nearly the fame extent, is 
devoted to \); ebr: tf and Contains moii of the uiual rules, CX=- 
emplilied by obfervations and exam ipies. 


_Togive, by quotations, a proper fpecimen of a work of this 
kind, is nu eaiv tafk. The author. 


it we may judge from his 
nreiac a ae ana « } 
preiace, is a foreigner; and though his phrateclogy is fome- 
times uncouth, it is comman! v intelligible. We caanot, how- 
ever, give hit credit for the many new difcoveries which he 
proielies to have made, nor aflent u 
Cerning the number of roots of equations. Nioft of the former 
may be Mee with in Futer’s Al eedra, and feveral other books ; > 
and the latter 1S 2 MiltaKken notion, into which he appears to have 
been ied by a too free 


i bya ec ule of what are called, by Algebraitts, 
ampoflible or imag inary exprefhons. 
Mott Mathematicians have 


. 
~~ 


vhat he has afierted con- 


Bg eile agreed, that-every equa- 
On Aas aS Many roots as it contains dimenfions of the up- 


known quantity; but Mr. Bafelli, in bis zeal for im 
the fcienve, has greatly extended this number. 


proving 
ie affirmsy, 
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« That every equation of the 1ft degree has four roots, two 
real and two imaginary, one pofitive, and one negative, of 
each fort. And becaufe the fuperior equations arife from the 
multiplication of infe fior ones, any equation admits of four 
times as many roots as there are {imple equations which com- 
pofe it: of thefe roots half are real, half imaginary; and of 
both real and imaginary, half are pofitive and half negative. 
For inftance, au equation of the third order, has twelve roots, 
fix real and fix imaginary ; and of each fort three pofitive and 
three negative. 

To prove this, ina \ particular infta ince, he takes the fimple 
quadratic equation ax* + @ = cx* + d, and, bya peculiar pro- 
cefs of his own, finds the different values of the unknown 
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quantity x to be + Jf and But that neither 
2 aQ—me anc 
b—d b—a 
+ /— nor — “—— are values of x is extremely evident ; 
asi amt 


for if they are, let cither of them, as + yim be fubftituted in 





eee 
the general equation, inftead of the quantity which it is - fuppofed 
to reprefent, and we fhall have a x b—a +hmcexX b—d + d, 
amc GQ 


which, by reduction, becontts a + ¢ x d + bc = ab, a mani- 
feft ablurdity ; fince’a, 6, ¢ and # are any quantities whatev cry 
taken at pleat ure; and the fame may be fhewn of expreflion 

b—d 

Geet 
This is a teft which no arguments drawn from the nature of 
imaginary pr cma can controvert; and as it may be applied 
in exactly the fame way to what the ‘author has advanced con- 
cerning the roots of the higher equations, any farther account 
of this New ALethod will be unneceflary, It muft be confetled, 
however, that Mr. Pafelli, in obtaining thefe different valugs 
ot the unknown quantity, has ft rictly adhered to the commonly 
received rules by which algebraic operations are ufually perform- 
ed. But thefe rules are chi iefly confined to quantities that are 
either real or relative, and can never be applied, without great 
caution, to expreffions which are merely imaginary, and exift 
only by means of a falfle or impoffible hypothetis. 








Art. xxiv. Brother Peter to Brother Tom, an expoftulatory Epiftle. 
By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 54 p. Price 3s. 
LLIBERAL as the produdtions of tis writer are, it: 

be allowed that he poticiles no common talents. V 
unqueftionably has, but it is fuch as, like fome fauces. 
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commend with tears in oureves. ‘The contents of this pre. 
Guction are as follow 


‘ Peter flaringly expottulated with Thomas on his unprecedente 
» i 


filence on the royal perfections in his lait New Year’s-Ode—Giveth 
Thomas a Jobation—Inttructs Thomas in his trade—Talketh of He- 
ralds, Moles, Field-mice, and General Carpenter—Telleth a ftrange 
ory of the Genera! —Con ays sy M. softy, anil Jaudeth his love ot 
money, with delicious fimiles—Peter informeth Thomas how he 


might have prasted Majetty for piety and @conomy—Peter’s great 
knowledge of nature—He talketh of her dierent manufattures— 
Peter praifeth the royal | Proclaination for leaving off iin, and reform- 
ine fhddling courtiers and — Mifrefs Wz atagh ham not able to fin 
on a Sunday—nor my La y Young—nor ms Lord of Exeter—nor my 
Lord Brudenel]l—w! ofe excelle: ce in attendin g on the Rum ip Roya! al, 

Peter highly extolleth—nor the Welth King Ww atkyn—whofe poor 
violoncello Peter pitieth— or my Lord of Salifbury—Peter intuma- 
teth an intended reform among cats and dogs, | pigeons, wrens, {p arrows, 
al 1 poultry—Lo ve between the ‘aforefaid — animals to be feverely pu- 
ith ed if made on the Lord’s day—Monday the moft decent day— 
ir John Dick ayy up Sunday Concerts for godlinefs—Sir John’s 
r his great hot by horfe—Lord Hampden and Cholmondeley reprov- 
i for p rofaning the Sabbath by a full orcheftra, while the King en- 
joyeth only wind inftruments—Peter relateth a fad tale of German 
muficians, and concludeth with a pathetic fimile of a woodcock— 
Peter returneth from digreffion to Thomas—Petey afketh threwd quef- 
tions of Thome — Te ‘lieth a dele¢table listle ftory of the king and 
ch wih gs— Dec lareth love for Majeity—P raideth the partner ip— 
Peter denieth all odiun m towards his Sovereign, fora jealoufy of the 
Prince of W. ‘s, for his rage for Handel, and enthufiafm for Mr. 
Wet—Peter pived two fimiles—_Peter telleth a tale—Peter ftill in- 
fiiteth on love for Majefty—Inftanceth royal magnanimity—endin 

with curiofity and n men advantage—Peter fheweth the King’s fupe- 
riority to the Prince in the article of books— The royal wardrone’s 
fuperiority to the fhops in Monmouth-ttreet-—Peter exprefleth more 
t 
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e tor Majehy—-A tule—Peter maketh a marvellous difcovery of 
e caufe of Thomas’s filence in the article of royal flattery—-His Ma- 
Pt P = : . i ae a ,* ’ . <a 
ty too much bedaubed—'The King fhutte:h up Thomay’s fo 

’ ? | . . ‘ . 

Peter telleth Thomas how he fhould have managed—Peter deferibeth a 

devi l—} nreth for Modelty—Findeth her—Giveth a lovely pic- 

— And her loval {eect Pete leeee ¢ 

\nd her loyal fpeech to Peter—Peter cannot 

eT ty, no + ny 7 

exuit nor fubtuti without Rings—P ter citeth the world’s opinion of 
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im—Peter finely az iwereth it—Peter feemeth g! lad—Kie alketh a fly 
question about Cartoons—Peter telleth an uncommon ttory.—Peter 
continuen) tala nut Cartoons—Feareth that they are in jeopardy 
aang en teth with fublime fimiles of trout, eels, whale: 1» BOAS, 
me ami BOO advice to Thomas.’ 

ihe reat why he takes the king for his fubject; and his 
a ry alter the Curtoons may ferve as fpecimens of the poem 
DcTore us. 
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Brother Peter to Brother Tom. 


My verfe is fomewhat like a game at whit ; 
Which game, though play’d by people e’er fo keen, 
Cannot with much fuccefs, alas! exitt, 
Except their hands poffefs a King and Queen. 
1 own, my mufe delights in royal folk : 
Lead-mines, producing many pretty pounds ! 
Toe Millers, furnifhing a fund of joke! 
~ Lo, with a fund of joke a court abounds! 
At royal follies, Lord! a lucky hit 
Saves our poor brain th’ expence of wit: 
At Princes let but Satire lift his gun, 
‘The more their feathers fly, the more the fun. 
F’en the whole world, blockheads and men of letters, 
Enjoy a cannonade upon their betters, 
And, wile verfa, Kings and ueens 
Know pretty well what {candal means, 
And love it too yes, Majelty’s a grinner : 
Scandal that really would difgrace a ftable 
Hath oft been beckoned to a royal table, 
And pleas’d a princely palate more than dinner, 








I know the world exclaimeth in this guife : 
«« Suppofe a King not overwife, 

«« (A vice in Kings not very oft fufpeéted) 
* Suppofe he does is childith thing, and shis, 
‘ If tolly conftitutes a Monarch’s blifs, 

«« Shall fuch by faucy poets ftand correéted ? 
‘¢ Bold is the man,” old Parfon Calchas* cries, 
«© Who tells a Monarch where his error lies.” 





*« Grant that a King in converfe cannot fhine, 
«© And fharp with fhrewd remark a world alarm ; 
What bufinefs, Peter Pindar, is’t of thine ? 
«© Grant puerilities pray where’s the harm?”—— 
To this ] anfwer, ** I don’t think a King 
‘* Will go to hell for ev’ry childith thing 
«« Yet, mind, I think that one in his great ftation 
‘** Should fhow fublime example to a nation : 
*« And when an eagle he fhould fpring 
To drink the folar blaze on tow’ring wing ; 
«* With daring and undazzled eyes ; 
Not be a fparrow upon chimneys hopping, 
His head in holes and corners popping 

‘« For flies. 
Tom, I’m not griev’d that thou haf chang’d thy note, 
And op’d on Windfor wall thy tuneful throat; 


~ 


For verily it is a rare old mafs! 

Nor angry that to Weft thou doft defcend ; 

The King’s great painting oracle and friend, 
Who teacheth Jarvis how to fpoil good glafs. 











* Vide Homer, 
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But, for of Ifis, fince amidft this ode, 
Thou talk’ft of painting, like an ardent lover, 
Of panes of glafs now daubing over, 
Dimming delightfully the great abode ; 





Speak know’ft thou aught of Raphael’s rare Cartoons ? 
I have not feen them, Tom, for many moons! 
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Why didi thou not, amidft thy rhyming fit, 
Of thofe moft heav'nly pictures talk a bit—— 

For which the nation paid down ev'ry fae? 
Rare pictures, brought long fince from Hampton Court, 
And by a f-/f-taught Carpenter cut fhort, 

To fuit the pannels of the Queen’s old houfe. 

So fays report——— hope it is not true- — 
And yet 1 vers believe it too ; 

it is fo like /ame people 1 could name, 
Whofe pericranixms walk a little lame. 
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Befhrew me, but it brings to mind 

A cutting ftory, much of the fame kind! 
It happ’d at Plymouth town fo fair and {weer, 
Where wandering gutlers, wandering gutlets meet, 
Making in fhow’rs of rain a monit’rous pother ; 
Bart’ring, like Rag-fair Jews, with one the other, 
With carrots, cabbage leaves, and breathlefs cats, 
Potatoes, turnip tops, old rags, and hats ; 
A town that brings to mind Swift’s City Show’r 
Where clouds to wafh its face for ever pou 
A town where Beautraps under water grin, 
Inviting gentle ftrangers to walk in ; 
Where dwell the Lady Naiads of the flood, 
Prepar'd to crown their vititors with mud. 








A town where parfons for the Living fight, 
On every vacancy, with godly might, 
Like wreftlers for lac’d hats and buckfkin breeches ; 
Where oft the prieit who beft his lungs employs 
fo make the rareit drabolic noife, 
With fureft chance of viét'ry preaches : 
Whofe empty founds alone his labours biefs ; 
Like cannon fir’d by veficls in diftrefs, 
#\ town where, exil’d by the Higher Pow’rs, 
The Royal ‘Tar with indignation lours ; 
Kept by his Sire from London, and from fin, 
lo fay his Catechifm to Mifrets VW ynn, 
lhe PuymMovure CARPENTER and the CorPIN 
IN the laf war French pris’ners often died 
Of fevers, colds, and more good things befide : 
Prefents for valour, from damp w alls and chinks, 
And nakednefs, that feldom fees a fhirt; 
And vermin, and all forts of dirt: 
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That might with fmells of any clime compare 
That ever fought the nofe or fields of air. 


As coffins are deem’d neceflary things, 
Forming a pretty fort of woo den wings 

For wafting men to graves, for t’other world ; 
Where anchor d, (dooin’d to make no voyages ‘more) 
The rudders of our fouls are put afhore, 

And all the fails for ever furl’d. 


A carpenter, firit coufin to the May’r, 
lige? D mafler Screw, a man of reputation, 
Got leave, through borough int’reit, to prepare 
Good wooden lodgings for the Gallic nation: 
1 mean, for lucklefs Frenchmen that were dead ; 


And very well indeed Screw’s contract {ped. 


His good friend Death made wonderful] demands, 
As if they play’d into each other’s hands ; 
Asif the Car rpente ee Death went fnacks—— 
Whithi ing to make as much as e’er they cou’d 
By this faine contract cofhn wood, 
For fuch as Death had thrown upon their backs. 
This Carp enter, like men ef other trade: 
Whom confetence very eafily perfuades 
Tot ike e from neighbours uielefs fuperfluity ; 
Refoly’d upon an economic plan, 
Which fhows that in the chara¢ter of man 
Economy is not an incongruity. 
1 know fome monarchs fay the fame—whofe pulfes 
Beat high for iv’ry chairs and beds and bulfes. 
kor lo, this man of economic fort 
Mace all his cofins much too fhort, 
Yet fnugly he accommodates the dead 
Cuts of, with muc h fang froid, the head, 
And then to keep it fafe as well as warm, 
He gravely puts it underneath the arm ; 
Making his dead man quite a Paris beas ! 
Holding his jow] en chajeas bras. 








ART. 


xxV. Lewefdon Hil]: a Poem. 4to, 36p. Pr. 2s.6d. Rivington, 


N a pleafant walk we accompany the author, mount the 
hill, fee the varied profpects, and do not think the refletions 


ampertinent. 


We thall fubjoin fome quotations. Speaking of {pring, 


* Yer fome delight 
Rather to view the change ; and fondly gaze 
On fadin ng colours, and the thoufand tints 
Which Autumn lays upon the varying leaf. 

like them not ; for all their boafted hues 
Are kin to ficklinefs : mortal decay 
4s drinking up their vital juice; that gone, 
Dhey turn to fear and yellow. Should I praife 





Such 
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Such falfe complexions, and for beauty take 
A look confuinptton bred?’ 
Alluding to ‘thofe who can talk much and learnedly of life,*® 
he adds 
—J Ther alfo can difcourfe 
Wifele, to prove that what mut be mutt be, 
And thew how thoughts are jogz’d out of the brain 
By a mechanical impulte.’ 
We fhall prefent only one more fpecimen, relative to the 
etlects of mufic. 
¢ O wond'rons power of modulated found! 
Which, like the air. (whofe all-obedient fhape 
Thou mak’ft thy flave) cantt fubtilly * pers ade 
The yielded avenues of fenfe, unlock 
"The clofe aflections, by fome fain paih 
Winning an eafy way through every ear, 
And with thine unfub:tanrial quality 
Hi Iding in mighty chains the hearts of all; 
All, but fome cold and fullen-temper’d fpirits, 
Who feel no touch of fympathy or Jove.’ 





A R ‘-* " \ I. A P c tical Addrefs ro the Fa/bionabl. Ladic $ 0 4 Gre at Britain. 
4t0. p. 24. Price is. Benfley. 


HE author, in an unconnected manner, dec’aims againf 
the prevailing fafhion of cncouraging men to ufurp fe- 
male employments. 
* Shame on the times, our females are diftrefs’d, 
And every pert man-millener is carefs’d.’ 

The man-muillener is exhibited in various points of view; 
but neither wit, nor polifhed verfe, lend their aid to point the 
jult fatire, though it is a fubject that calls aloud for the lath 
of ridicule. 

Our readers may judge for themielves. 

* And you, ye fair, on whom thefe youths depend, 
Their foft'ring parent, and their only friend, 
Reform the town, and let vour pow 'rful hand 
Reftore our men, and fave a finking land. 
O'er gauze and tiffany let females reign, 
Again thall Britain rule the fubject main, 
And injur’d manbood flourifh once again, 





Aart. xxvit. Winter Evenings: or Lucubvations on Life and Letters. 
3 vols. r2mo. p. gs. Price gs. fewed. Dilly. 
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H E author before us, in imitation of the Noées Attice of 

° 13; . ~ - . : *c . - P* ‘ ° 
| Gellius, has entitled his lucubrations Winter Evenings, 
and tor apparently the fame reafon, viz. becaute they were 


chiefly compoled at that feafon. This publication is quite of the 
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Uhis word is {palit wrong, by chamce or defign. 
mifcellaneeus 
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mifcellancous kind, as we could not difcern, except in the two 
introductory chapters, much attention to order 5 it is evidently 
the production of a perfon who reads chiefly for amulement, 
who rides y tt through the various regions ot literature, and 
haltily {natches a branch or a flower from every inclofure. 
The work is, therefore, as may naturally be expected, of a 
very unequal complexion ; fome topics are treated mn a very 
pleafing manner, and othe rs but imperfectly. — Its general cha- 
racter appears to be, that it is calculated to communicate to 
common readers foe ufeful fentiments and obiervations in an 
eafy colloguial ityle; the author difplays confiderable reading, 
and fome judyment and tatte, litde imagination, and no wit; 
and we apprehend that the clafs of readers tor which the book 
is intended, will find ic on the whole rather more initru@tive 
than intereftinz 

The work is divided into mine books, and each book into 
a number of chapters, which we think ought rather to have 
been termed effays, fince they appear almott totally unconnected 
vith each other. “The contents of the firft book are as follow. 
Chap. ait. Literature more attended to in Winter than in 
Summer. 2d. OF Tithe Pages. 3d. Of Controverfy. 4th. 
Yhe fame, with Specimens trom Milton’s controverfial Writ- 
ings. sth. The Pride of tuman Learning pernicious in re- 
Jivious Watters. 6th. Of literary Samenefs. 7th. “The Dii- 
uravements from the Purfuit of Letters. 8th. Of Mottoes, 
ic. oth. Of Salmafius. goth. Motives of Moral Writers. 


~ 
~ 


The fir chapter tntrocuces the volume by feveral perti- 
nent remarks, among which the following are feniibie, and 
perbaps mav be uief 

* kor mvieit, and f 
troduction, 1 mutt acknowledge, that, though f have no objettion 
to cards in moderation, I fave at the fame time no tafte for them, 


ul. 

. > oe ay n ’ ° er > +e 

let the reader nardon mv evotifm on mv fir in- 
vy ef 


‘They appear to me too dali and unideal to afford z thinking man. 
who values his lerfure, an adequate return of amufement for the time 
they enerofs. In a rural retirement, wiat could [| do in the Winter 
ivenings, when no fociety interrupted, but read or write? I have 
gone both in a victilitude pleafant to myfelf, and as my inclinatiog 
or my ideas of propriciy duggefted. In thele employments 1 have 
found my ume pafs away, not only innocently, but pleafantly; 
and moft of thefe chapters are literally what their title infinuates, 
the produce of the Winter c.venings. Let me be pardoned, if J 
have prefuiaed to hope that fome, in the various tribes of mankind, 
actuated by an infinite variety of purfuits, might {pend an hour ia 
reading, as I have in writing them, with at leaft fo much diverfion, 
as excludes paflion and vice, and prevents the pain of total ina€tion.’ 

The ad, 3d, 4th, &th, and oth chapters, contain many pieces 
of information, not new, perhaps, to profefied fcholars, but 
which will probably be interefting to the bulk of readers. 

The 7th is an excellent kflay, and ought to be read by all 
young 
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young literary enthufiafts. We are forry the prefent age af, 
fords too much eround for the following cenfure. 

* No kind of writing (fays the indignant ee in the prefent 
age is peculiarly fit for maki ng a fortune. Auttioneers, dancing- 
matters, quack-doctors, ba: Neonifs, attrelles, sain d dancers, Eq jueftrian 
performers, perfumers, thefe are they whom "the Britith nation honours 
wit h fame, or rewar 4s with affluence.’ 

¢ Then welcome (exclaims he} } a competent me diocrity with liberty 
and peace. Let the man of gventus love his mufe, and his mufe thal! 
reward him with fweet fenfations, with pi¢tures, and ima ges of beau- 
tiful nature, and with a noble generofity of fpirit, which can look 
down with pity, contempt, or Zz i] inditference, on patrons who have 
often as little ienfe to underitand, as they have liberality to reward 
him. 

* Milton was poor and unpatronjzed, and fo was Shakefpeare, A 
miferable pittance bough: that poem which is one of the firft honour: 
not only of this nation, but of human nature. But is it not credible, 
that Milton and Shakefpeare had internal delights, a luxury of foul, 
unknown to the dull tribe who are often rewarded with pentions, 
prebends, canonries, bifhoprics, and which many patrons, with all 
their pomp and power, would envy, if they were capable of concetring 
the exouifite pleafure.’ 


ple 
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Phe tollowing reflexion from the 6th chapter 15 rudIClOUsS 


ind Mcierving Of attention in an ave when writers are more 


tent on novelty of manner, than on the excellence of the mat- 
rai t! err ¢ ip fition. 
© The plain and unaffeGied menner of uttering ideas and fent: 
nents ys necer by rr otf taths } uufe it is t! every manner whi: h 
nature hericlf tcaches. Appar ever be out of fathion, though 
the cut of a coat, the thape of ; “, mav vary every month, The 
great a nee adheriag to in the works of art, is, that 
hat was on c ient will alwa ec fo: what once gave a ra 
nai pleafure will contiaue to ce al al pring, which, 
shor 
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« Every man of genius certainly has acute feelings ; but thofe feel- 
ings will lead him to high enjoyments, and will make life more plea 
furable than painful, if he will but fubmit to the guidance of his rea- 
fon, and alfo keep himfelf free from the affectation of fingular mifery. 
Pride, and an infatiable defire of praife, will indeed wa caufe, in 
the votaries of fame, pangs unknown to others, and which cannot be 
reafonably indulged. 

« I am forry to fee a tafte prevail for novels which exhibit unna- 
tural pictures of mifery, and diffufe a kind of tafte for the woeful. 
The novel entitled Werter, is of a bad tendency, and cannot have 
failed to have given the falfely delicate, the over-refined, and the 
idolizers of themfelves, additional encouragement in the affectation 
of mifer) ‘ 

« There is certainly a great portion of evil in the world, real and 
unavoidable, and it feems a peculiar degree of folly to encreafe it by 
affetation. Affeciation will encreafe it; for we become in time the 
charaGters which we have habitually affymed. It is particularly wrong 
in this country, where the inhabitants are naturally inclined to a de- 
jection of fpirits, to indulge the imagination in giving a fombrous 
and difmal colour to every thing around it. It is greatly in our 
power to make the horizon of our mind dark and cloudy, or ferene as 
the bhi€ wther, and beautiful as the variegated tints of a weftern fky in 
a fine fummer evéhing.’ 

Several of the other chapters, particularly the 2d, sth, 12th, 
and 14th, are fenfible and entertaining ; but on the whole there 
is lefs to commend in this book than in the former. We agree 
with our author (fee ch. gth and 13th) that the licentioufnefs 
of the prefs is, in fome reipects, to be lamented, but we hope 
never to fee any alteration in that conftitution, under which 
Great Britain has fo long flourifhed, and particularly an altera- 
tion fo unfavourable not only to liberty but to truth, «= the 
fubjecting of literature to the controul of an ignorant officer of 
ftate. With all due refpect to the powers that be, we conceive 
that if the author refided as near the feat of government as 
we do, he would not find the perfons of kings and ftatefmen 
fo very fared; and we apprehend that a mueh milder and 
more retional mode of putting to filence the voice of flander 
than that which he propofes, would be to recommend to th¢ 
great ones of the earth a proper degree of caution, integrity, 
and prudence, in their general conduct, Our author’s fenti- 
ments on the oratory of the pulpit (fee chap. 11.) evince alfo 
no great knowledge of the world, at leaft of this part of it. 
If he were to vifit the moft popular places of devotion in the 
metropolis (we do not {peak as alluding to any particular fect) 
he would find that it is not true pathos, or manly eloquence, 
that attracts crouded congregations; it is the extravagant, 
the bombaftic, and the unintelligible. 

he 3 Book confifts of 13 chapters. 1f. The Deceitful- 
nefs of Hiftory. 2d. Of common place Wit. 3d. OF the 
Diels of the Ladies, 4th, Of polite Preachi: g. sth. Of ine 
2 d:Screntilm 
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differentifm in Religion. 6th. Of nominal Chriftians. 7th. Of 
rational Chriftians. 8th. Of voluntary Ignorance of Chrifti- 
amity. gth. Of Caufes which promote Infidelity, &c. roth, 
Every Man interefted in Theology. ith. Of Bifhop Willon 
and his Works. 12th. Of faying Grace. 13th. Literary 
Character of Dr. Goldimith. 

The reader will perceive that many of the above eflays ere 
levelled at the prefent prevailing difregard to religion, and 
we think they are likely to do good. The sth Effay i in parti- 
cular is much to the point, and we have nothing to object to it 
but the title ; where an idea can be exprefled without coining 
a word, that liberty ought certainly not to be taken he and in- 
difference is furely at all times as eoad a word as indifferent:/m. 

Phe following extract from the ad efta iy will jullify our 


7 


opinion of the es judgement and good 1 afte of the author 


In harmlefs ¢ nveric many levities and follics, which arife from 
an ebullition of ee vod fpirits, and are acc< mpanied vs ith good humour, 
are not only pa donable, but ufeful, as they contribute to pais 2 
vacant hour with a charming gaicty of heart. But in compofitioa 
all common-place wit he sate tieval Je; and vet te who is acquainted 
with the dramati: writings of the age w ‘ill recolle&t, thar many 
c ymedies 5, and more farces, oo upon nothing elfe for their power 
of affording entertainment. e drollery of comic ators caufes them 
to keep their place on the ae otherwife it would be impoflib!: 
to fit at them without \ awning or hifling.’ It would not be dift- 
cult to mention rg poems and profaic pieces of a fort of humour 
founded entirely on ridicule of the citizen, of the clergyman, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the Prefby terian, the Quaker, the Welchman, 
the Scotchman, the Irifhman, the Frenchman, and not difplaving 

> ie°a which is not to he numbered in the lift of common places, 
i¢ humour, in its day, was perhaps good ¢ but it is time to relin- 
quifh it when it is grown deena e; and I advife all would-be wits, 
who have no other ftock in hand but fuch as I have defcribed, to get 
nid of their rapes immediately, and fet up with as good a capital a 
they can raife of common fenfe, recolle¢ting the proverb, That. an 


The 
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ounce of good fenfe is worth a pound of wit. I will add, that com- 
mon fenfe will not only be a more ufeful, but a more avreeable qua- 
ification ; for, to people of judgment, nothing i 1s more diigufting than 
the importunate and impertine at vivacity of a petulant retailer of old 
fafhioned wit and humour.’ 

We mutt again repeat, that the author is utterly miftaker 
in his ideas concerning the fafhionable {tyle of pulpit oratory. 
We really do not know fuch a charaéter in the inetropolis as 


his polite preacher, (fee c. 4.) The moft popular ftyle of preach- 
ing here is jargon andr inhiciies, 
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Art. xxvitt. Ueber Friederich den Groffen, und Meine Unterredungen 
mit ibm kurz vor Seinem tode von dem. Ritter von Zimmermann, 
Kiniglich Crofbritannifchem Leibarzt und Hofrath. Leipzig. 
On Frederic the Great, and my Converfations with him a little be- 
fore his Death. By Dr. Zimmermann, Knight, Body Phyfician 
and Counfellor to the King of Great Britain. Small 8vo, 314 p. 
Leipzig. 1788. 


HIRT Y-three téte-a-tétes between Frederic the Great 

and Dr. Zimmermann. What a feaft for this age of 

reftlefs curiofity, and for a public long accuftomed to be fed 
with anecdotes! 

It is unneceffary to dwell on the importance of one of the 

interlocutory characters. ‘The other is well known as a man 
of fcience—his Life of Haller, his Treatife on National Pride, 
on Solitude, and above all, the multiplied editions of his medi- 

cal works, give to Zimmermann all that celebrity which can 
be conferred by writing, among thofe who are not within his 
{phere of practice; but a fingular and fplendid teftimony is con- 
ferred on him by a dying monarch, who, when given up by all 
his phyficians, requefted his affiftance. He arrived at Potfdam, 
June 23; 1786, where he remained till the rith of July; 
during this time he had thirty-three converfations with the 
king, on various interefting fubjects; of thefe all that could 
properly be publifhed is contained in this book. We have juft 
been favoured with a copy of it, and fhall fcleét, for the en- 
tertainment of our readers, a few of the converfations here 
related, 

Dr. Zimmermann thus introduces the account of his firft 

interview. 

« June 24, at eight o’clock in the morning, I found the king feated 
on an armed chair, with the back of it towards me: he had an old 
large worn-out hat and feather on his head ; he was dreffed in a jacket 
of iky blue fattin, tinged brown and } eliow before with Spanith {nut ; 
he was in boots; one of his legs, dreadfully {welled, was fup rted 
on a ftool. With great civility the king took off his ty a, i a 
gracious tone of voice, thus addreffed me: 

‘ K. Sir, 1 thank you for your kindnefs in coming to fee me, and 

for the difpatch which you have ufed. 

I was not fenfible that I had ufed much difpatch ; bet, thought I, 
the king cannot be ignorant, tliat the fandsand heat ‘of Begudenorgh 
prevent expedition, and that. moft of the poft horfes are lame; 1 
therefore made no apology for my f{nail-paced progrefs. 

‘ Z. The duke of York, Sire, has commiffioned me to give your 

mejefty this letter. 

The king read the letter, and then commenced the following con- 
verfation : 
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+ A. 1am much obliged to the duke of York, for having permitted 
ul CUPL a pitnes. : 
© 2. The duke of York withes as heartily as myfelf, that my com- 
ine may  obsiel to vour majetty. 

* A. How does the duke? 

© Z. Verv well; he is merry, britk and lively. 

‘ A. Liove him with the affection of a father. 

© Z, ‘The duke ts tenjible of it. 

* A. You fee me verv ill. 
%. Your jook is the fame as it was when I had the honour of 
fox -ou fifteen years ago: the fame fire, the fame vigour, {parkles 
' } \ r yt. ty’s eves. 

a - (), ] am grow n vers old, and very fick. 

«* Z Germany and Europe feem not to be aware that your majeily 
is cither old or fick. 

* A. Niv affairs 20 On in their ufual train. 

‘* Z. Yourm ajetty rifes at tour o’clock in the mornin 
prolong and double your lite. 

* A. I do not rife, for 1 never go to bed: in this arm chair, in 

you fee me, J pats my nights. 
: . Your majeftv wrote to me, that your re{piration has been 
af impeded for thefe feven months. 

* A. Lam althmatic, but 1 have no dropfy ; and yet you fee how 

mv lees are fwelled, 


* Z, Wall your majeity permit me to look a little nearer at yout 


Lhe valet was now called in to pull off the king's boots. | 
1 examined the king’s legs, which were niled », it 
ter up to the Uhighs, -——— and faid nothing! 

A. | have no dri piv. 


, . ' } _ 
. 4 huh mete’ iwellu 


. , 
Ke. sOWN AM 


gs of the legs often go together. Wi 
PerMIC me C fecl your body ? 
‘ : . ; hur ‘ td aesy 1 d: ** al } . m9 1 
; yt vy 1s dit ded with win ; Water there is none. 
‘2. Your bods ss diitend ‘d but not hard. Mav | feel your majeity 
ie? (Lhe pulte was full, flrong, and feverifh: the king feemed ¢ 
eathy oppreifed in his breait, and conghed snceflantly) Your 


* A. | cannot be cured! tell me the truth ! 
You may be rehteved. Sire! 


‘lv. But when your valet has told me the 
briory of yous malady, and T have read what your majefty’ § pl hyiicians 
' +, | shall have the honour to give my opinion. 

A. Right. My tervant Schbain g knows the 1 whoie. 

be King then took of his hat very condefce sndingly, and de- 
iret me to come again at three o'clock. 

ine 25, halt paithxn. This : norning the king did not fay a 
word about his citerder ; he was ferene ar d good humoured, thoug! N 


at intervals; and entertained me with converfing ( n 

and r ae ai bbicr,. j 

#he Le . . rT } ‘ ‘ nr a } es Te ; ' } " 

: “ORS ana wwewton were the greateft thinkers, ftill the French 
e? o . } " 

ave the belt Knack at gh ving a hal Py turh to a thing. 


‘Z. No 
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« Z, No doubt the Englifh language is eminently fitted for fpecu- 
lative philofophy and the higher ferences; yet in their parliament one 
Demoithenes rifes out of the afhes of another in an uninterrupted 
feries. Their language is equally capabie of the calm dignity of hiftory, 
and the gayer phrafe of wit and humour, 

« K. Hume and Robertfon are hiftorians of the firft rank. I efteem 
them both. 

« Z. Gibbon perhaps excels them, All the dignity, all the charms, 
of hiftoric ftyle, are united in Gibbon: his periods are melody itlelt, 
and all his thovghts have nerve and vigour. 

* K. What did Gibbon write ? 

i now epitomifed the hiftory of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. “The king heard me for a long time without inter- 
rupting me, and feemed highly pleafed, He then turned to our 
domeftic literature. 

‘ A. How goes it with {ciénces at Hanover ? 

* Z. We have many threwd heads at Hanover: they are flint and 
feel to each other, and fometimes emit a fpark. The Hanoverians 
owe their progrefs to the inftructions of Gottingen. 

* A. Gottingen has always been foremoft ; but no Hanoverian was 
ever profefior theres 

« Z. Weifberg and Meiners are of Hanover, 

« K. I know Meiners; he has written a good book on Switzerland. 

« Z. Avery good one, and with much attachment for the country ; 
for which the thirteen cantons attempted to blow his brains out. 

After a tew more words on Switzerland, Haller, and other men 
of letters, the king wifhed me a good morning. 
june 26, inthe morning. The king was in very good humour, 
our converfation began thus : 

K. Have you written the plan by which you mean to treat me ? 

‘ Z. No, Sire, but I have it in my head, and fhall communicate 
at tO vour majefty in a few words, if you pleafe to hear me. 

* A. Say what you pleafe. 

_ * £. Your majefty has great obftrudtions, efpecially in the lower 
inteftines. Thefe ought to be diffolved, the circulation reitored, and 
what is fuperfluous, expelled. Your majefty ought, at firlt, to take 
nothing but a mild emollient ; which may be followed by a remedy more 
vigorous. This is all my plan, and beyond it I know nothing. 

* XK. Your intention then is to cure me? 

_* &. I mean to give your majeity eafe, if your patience gives me 
tume. To be eafed of a diforder is the next to being cured of it. 

* K. There you are right. But what do you mean to give? 

* Z. Avery common, univerfally known, and moft fimple remedy, 
which was even ufed by the Greeks and Romans, the juice of the herb 
calfed lyon’s tooth (Li&iven-zahn.) 

* A. This plant I know not. 

* Z. In {pring it grows in every meadow. 

* &. I fhould be glad to know the lyon for which that tooth was 
made. 

* Z. (Smiling) Sire, that lyon fhall foon be found. 

*‘ A. But are you acquainted with the effeéts of that plant from your 
Own experience ? 

* 2. I know it from perpetual Layee 
z 
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‘ K. Then 
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‘ Then I wil) take it. ) 

A o now, faid the king, ina ferenc, and at this moment, comic 

humour, adieu Hy dear Str, 1 thall obey all your orders. 

he valet M. Schéning, who flood at the door, and had heard 

our pena te was all amazement as I came out. Never, faid 

he, did I know the king on any point of medicine fo eafy and fo 
pliant. Never did he, in his life, ufea phyfician‘ with h fo much 
civility. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, I faw the king ag: un; he was 

very polite, and entertained me tor near an hour ‘and a half with 

a vatiety of obfervations, fome of which T may communicate. 

« K. Do you fee the duke of York often? what do you think of 
him? 

« Z, 1 fee him, Sire, as often as he is in want of me; and perhaps 
once a week befides. He ufes me with the greateft condefcention. | 
am alwavs at mv eafe when | am with him. By his Englith education 
he has added humanity to his native dignity : > he is a ftranger to that 
fultan pride of the { {mallet German princes, who ufe their phyficians 
like flaves. He has difleminated in Hanover all the rights of huma- 
nity; in forming ourfelves after him, we have acquired a gentlenefs of 
manners, of which before we were ignorant. Ariftocratic ftiffnefs, 
and the infolence of nobility, are vanifhed ; though it mutt be owned, 
that his milder method was scndesed more "fle ual. by thblunt ex- 

mple of his bold brother, the young mariner, William. Tt is much 
to be wifhed, that the fons of our king might remain amongft us, to 
{weep away entirely thofe barbarous remains of half German, half 
Spa inifh manners, which fill pervade every rank. 

* A. It always ftruck me, that there was fomething Spanifh in the 
Hanoverian manners, and I am pleafed with the duke for reforming 
them. He is very much advanced for his age, he has fenfe, and he 
has knowledge: this is faying much fora prince, for princes in gene- 
ral have no merit at all. I often obferved him in trifles, when he 
cot id not fufpeét that I noticed him; thefe are the moments to decide 


ona character ; ; and in thefe I ow ays found him as I wifhed to find 
him. 


Z. The duke of we rk has the greateft affeGion for your majefty, 


and 1 am fure, would be glad to facrifice his _ tor you. 
* A. 1 bope he will, fome day or other, make a good general.’ 
ry", . : 
The king now pr 


t mifi “d me tc ) tanc , “early in a (nol ring, the 


}y on's tooth. 


In an Appendix, the door gives an account of a dangerous 
Operation the 


King underwent in i771, at Berlin, and of the 


converiations which then pafied between them, which having 
been mifreprefented i: n feveral publications, are now, for the Grit 
eime, given to the pus 

VW e€ arc ln 


HC ina § genuine manner. 
ormed that an Eng lith tranflation of this wérk is 


preparing ior prefs. 
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Art. xxix. The Works of Handel, in Score; corre, uxiferm, and 
complete. Confitting of his Oratorios, Operas, Duets, Anthems, 
Concertos, Leflons, Te Deums, Trios, Fugues, &c. elegantly en- 
graved, on large Folio Plates, under the immediate Direttion and 
infpection of Dr. Arnold, Organitt and Compofer to his Majeity. 
in Numbers, at 3s. each common Paper, and 4s. fine Paper. Printed 

+ the Editor, and fold by Longman and Co. 
§7O the extenfive and fplendid fcheme of Dr. Arnold, of 
A publifhing all the works of one of the greateft of mutical 


compolers, im a uniform) and complete manner, we feel it in- 
cumbent on us, 2s impartial reviewers, to give a very con- 
filerable fhare of pratfe. 


and 


An effort of fuch magnitude was never before attempted in 
the mufical art, in our own or any other country. Of this edi- 
ton of Handel there are twenty numbers already publifhed, in 
the firft of which is given an apotheofis, engraved by Heath. 
‘Lhe note is clear, the paper good, and the printing is accurate. 





Arr. xxx. The favourite Opera-Dance of L’Amaur et Pfiche, per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket ; compofed and adapted 
to the Piano-forte, Flute, and Violin, by T. Mazzinghi. Longman 
and Broderip. : 

N this dance, which contains nine different movements, we 
have the pleafure to find fome very agreeable mufic; the 

character of the fcene appropriated to each part is, in general, 
clofely adhered to, and, not unfrequently, ftrongly enforced. 
‘The overture forms what may be termed an intelligent come 
mencement ; and while it leads, alfo wins the attention to the 
fucceeding movements, which at once exhibit a refpectable de- 
gree of fcience, and all that freedom and play of fancy requifite 
to this {pecies of compofition ; and add no inconfiderable credit 
to their author, as a compofer of dances. 





Art. xxxi. The Wreath: a Colleétion of Arietts for the Voice and 
Harpfichord, compofed and humbly dedicated, with Permiffion, to 
her Grace the Duchefs of Devonfhire, by James Hook, Price 5s, 
Longman and Broderip, | 
N this collection of trifles, to the publication of which, we 

prefume, Mr. Hook was induced by the fuccefs that accom- 
panied a late fimilar work, his Hours of Lowe, we trace fome 
merit, but nothing like that claim to praife, which afferts itfelf 
in the pleafing produ€tign we have mentioned, apd of which 
they are evidently written in imitation. =» — 

It is not always that reward attends defert.; but the Hours ¢ 

Love have been a profitable proof to our aythor, that the public 
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can fometimes difcover real pretenfions to their patronage; why 
then cid not Mr. Hook avail himfelf of the inftance he had 
fo recently experienced, and while he was excited to afk new 
favours, exert himfelf with equal ardour to merit them. The 
1h +eath contains twelve airs, commencing with what the author 
calls the projague; in which we cannot difcern any thing either 
triking ; an inhpidity of ftyle is its beft defcription, 
and, indeed, the fame remark may be applied to the fucceed- 
ing ones, till we arrive at the JVooddine, or ninth air, 
which poflefles fome paflages, agreeably combined, and form- 
jng a new and pleafing miclody. 1 he Txiip, which fucceeds 
this, has fome merit, as well as the Afric, or eleventh, and 
the epilogue, or twelfth. But on the whole, we cannot give 
this collection that recommendation, which Mr. Hook fome- 
times deferves ; nor do we rank his talents as a compofer in 
that humble {phere to wifh that he fhould wear no better a 
wreath than he has in this production woven for himfelf. 


} 
os) . 
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Ant. xxxut. The Farmer, a Comic Opera, performed at the Theatre- 
Koval, Covent-Garden, felected and compofed by William Shield, 
Price 6s. Longman and Broderip, 


M K. Shield, in this opera, has certainly given fome real 
444 maiks of his ingenuity as a theatrical compofer, though 
but few that are very confpicuous. ‘The overture has in its 
fuft movement nothing that inftances either invention or 
fcience ; and the /7/4, which is extremely pleafing, owes all its 
praife to Giordani, being a part of one of his harpfichord 
leffons. Befides this movement in the overture, taken from 
Giordani, without even the acknowledgment of that author's 
name, we find four airs taken from other authors. 

The tirit fong, Charming village maid, fung by Mr. John- 
fone, is a fimple melodious itrain, and perfectiy. adapted to the 


paftoral words to which it is applied ; the fucceeding air, fung by 


Nir. Darley, has not equal merit; but, No more I’ court the 
toccy fung by Mr. Tohnftone, is pleafing and characteriftic¢ ; 
novung atter this demands notice till we come to Send him 
tome, det Dirt woo me, which is wholly borrowed from an Italian 
opera. fl flaxen beaded plough-bey, fung by Mr. Blanchard, we 

vk novel, Rriking, perfedly in charaéter, and nighly de- 
ferving the popularity and praife it has acquired. Lovely ladies, 
prics of fashion, tung by Mr. Darley, is an extremely pleafing air, 
but gives Mr. Shield no other merit than what appertains to 
lis judgment for choofing it; the air beinz P aefwile’s, and 
originally fung by Morelli, in a new opera, the title of which 
we do not at this moment recollect. To the words with which 
we here find it, it is extremely well adapted; and though Mr. 
sated jales the praite due to originality, he certainly claims 
Our Cuanss for the ule he has made of.it. Old England's a lion 
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rae 


characterittic ; though we think the femiquavers, in the third 
and feventh bars of the fong, rather a deviation; the accom- 
yaniments are expreflive, and add much to the general effect, 
which is bold and forcible. ‘This brings us to the fale, which, 
though not of the fir? merit, either for melody or felicity, 
polleiies fome claim to praife, and concludes the opera ina 
{tyle creditable to the compofer, and leaves the ear fatisfied, if 


not cx it rhted. 


trech'd out at her eafe, fung by Mr. Darley, is tolerably 





\nr. xxxtli. Love in the Eaft, or Adventures of Towelve Hours, a 
Comic Opera, performed at the ‘Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. The 
\intic compofed and compiled by Mr. Linley. For the Harpfi- 
chord and Voice. Price 10s. 6d. 5S. and A. Thompfon. 

1 this opera, Mr. Linley, though not fuccefsful in that de- 
cree to improve his profeflional reputation, has difcovered a 

judicious attention to the fubjects of the different airs, and in 

tome places added to the propriety of his expreflion much {weet- 
nels of melody, Of the overture we cannot {peak much in 
the terms of praite. An heterogeneous fucceffion of ideas per- 
vades the firft movement, in which no leading paflage prevails ; 
but after rambling from one thought to another, without intro- 
duction, connection, or even feparate beauty, leaves the ear 
difappointed and ungratified. In the fecond movement we find 
a delicacy and elegance of ityle that is ftrikingly pleafing ; but 
in the laft, the author falls again to his former mediocrity, and 
with a fubject totally inexpreffive and infipid, leads off a move- 
ment that poflefles not an idea that is new, or that can engage 
the attention; and thus poorly concludes an overture that as 
poorly began, and only leaves the author to fay, that in its pro- 
greis he has given you quite as much as its opening promifed, 
Phe chorus, Hazl to India’s happy fhore, and which opens the 
piece, is bold and weil adapted ; the paflage given to the words, 
as ocean rolls, is ftrongly impreffive, and with feveral othe1 
beauties contributes to render it refpectable. ‘The firft air, 
O when fafe at home, fung by Mr. Williams, poffefics expreffion ; 
but the regular return in each fecond bar, of the two dotted 
quavers and femiquavers, produces fuch a monotony, that every 
pieafing effect is entirely done away. The mutic of the old 
glee, MWe be three poor mariners, given to the fucceeding 
trio, is well chofen. ‘The air, Hear me, O ged of love, fung 
by Mrs. Crouch, is lively and forcible; and the following 
one, Cupid’s a king, is fo novel and pleafing, that we are forry 
it is omitted in the reprefentation: but ene fault we muft notice 
betore we difmifs it, which is the giving the crotchet inftead of 
the guaver to the firft {yllable of the word merry; producing by 
this overfight an offenfive and falfe quantity in the accent, Of 
the fucceeding air, O! I love my Mdaffa kind, fang by Mifs 
H 4 Roman 
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Romanzini, we tan fpeak with the warmeft praife; in ex. 
preffion and beauty of air, it tsa little jewel. After this, we 
meet with nothing very worthy of remark till we come to 
Hope fweet pleajure’s fmiles renewing, fung by Mrs. Crouch, 
which is a charming fong. Before we proceed to the finale, 
we muft take notice of Thus juf? cfcaped the ftorm, fung by 
Mrs. Crouch, and the air, Now the fultry day be paft, tung by 
Mifs Romanzini! the firft of which, if it docs not poflets the 
merit of expreffion, exhibits a floridity of execution, judicioufly 
adapted to Mrs. Crouch’s abilities ; while the latter claims the 
character of an extremely agreeable melody, well fuited to its 
words. The finalé, which, by the bye, opens too much like 
When firft I faw thee graceful move, is pretty good, and forms a 
conclufion at leaft fufficiently gratifying to leave the hearer in 
tolerable humour with the whole. 





Arr. xxxiv. Six Sonatas, adapted for the Pianc-Forte, or Harpfichord, 
Compofed by C. Vanhall. Price 1os. 6d. G. Goulding. 


TH ESE Sonatas we have perufed with equal attention, 
and pleafure. Every judicious Kearer admires Vanbhall, 
and in this publication will fii’ admire him. Every fonata 
exhibits abundant merit in its way; and while elegance 
of tafte, with fimplicity and eale, diftinguifh one piece, a gaiety 
and boldnefs, regulated by real fcience, mark another. Ina 
word, we are too well pleafed with them all, to be pofitive in 
any preference; but as a matter of fancy, we will venture to 
think, that the firft movement of the firft fonata, and the latter 
of the fecond, are the moft confpicuous for beauty of melody, 
and novelty of effet. They feem written with an ear to the 
Enelith ftyle, having lefs extraneous modulation than fome 
other works of Vanhall, and conftructed with more regularity, 
fimplicity and conneGion. 





Ax. .xxv. Trois Sonates, pour le Clawecin cule’ Piano- Forte, Accom- 
pagupes dium P solon et dun Violonceile. Compofeés par Leopold 
Kozduch, Price 7s. 6d. Longman and Broderip. 

N this publication of Mr. Kozeluch we find confiderable 
merit, with very few drawbacks upon the praife its excel- 
lencres claim. The frit fonata opens with a movement of very 
fpirited execution, and that is clear and {cientific in its defign ; 
and is fucceeded by one in which the harpfichord becomes the 
accompaniment, and gives the air to the violin, with an effect 
particularly pleafing ; by this we are led to the rondeau, or 
concluding movement in jigg time, the fubject of which is ex- 
via pleating, and fomewhat new. The {econd fonata is, 
generally fpeaking, alfo excellent ; the firft and fecond move- 
ments very good, but with the gavet which forms the laft we 
are 
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are not equally pleafed, its air is infipid, and its modulation 
affected. ‘The third and laft piece we can {peak of in better 
terms ; its merits rank with thofe of the firft; and in three 
charming movements that as it were give light and fhade to 
each other, conclude the work ina ftyle of excellence, and do very 
great credit both to the genius and judgment of their author. 





Arr. xxxvi. A Fourth Sett of Canzonetts, compofed by Sig. Giordani. 
Humbly dedicated to Mifs Winch. Price 5s. Longman and 
Broderip. 


THESE Canzonetts, upon the whole, are no indifferent 

famples of the talents and ftyle of this eafy and pleafing 
compofer. The firft air, which is a defcriptive mad-fong, is 
well-ftudied ; much characteriftic propriety is infufed in the 
expreffion, and the melody is agreeably fancied. The fecond 
is pleafing ; and the fubject of the third, Take all the beauties of 
the /pring, p&rticularly fo. Why will Florella while I gaze, we 
have feen better fet; an obfervation that extends with {till 
greater force of objection to the following canzonett, Go, roe, 
my Chloe’s bofom grace, words to which Dy, Greene has given 
fo charming and expreffive a ftrain, that we cannot acquit 
Sig. Giordani of vanity in attempting to recompofe it, even 
though his effort is much above mediocrity. ‘Fhe fixth air, 
which concludes this fet of canzonetts, is, in our opinion, in- 
ferior to the reft ; yet it pofleffes merit ; the divifion is pleafing, 
and the paflages, fuch as they are, cohere. On the whole, this 
is an amufing collection, and conftructed to form an agreeable 
effect with the voice and harpfichord. 





Aart. xxxvi1, Pope’s Meffiah, fet to Mufic by Thomas Billington. 
‘ Opera xi1. Price 7s. 6d. 


F this performance, to which is prefixed an introdu€tory 

\ overture of one movement, we cannot fay any thing 
favourable, either to the author’s judgment, or tafte. In 
the firft place, this fine poem, in the form Pope has given 
it, is no way adapted to mufical expreffion; nor could he 
ever intend it to be /umg—at leaft in its prefent ftate. The 
unvaried heroic meafure, preferved throughout the lines, mili- 
tates againft all lyric adoption; nor would any thing, charm- 
ing as we find the writing to be, render it capable of the 
mutician’s illuftration, but its alteration to a confiderable va- 
riety of meafure, judicioufly produced. _ However, Mr. Bil- 
lington thought proper to take it as he found it; by which, fo 
far from rendering the poet a fervice, he has totally mifrepre- 
fented his work, and, we hope, mifreprefented himfelf; for 
neither in the overture, airs, or honafies, do we difcern one 
trait of con{picuous merit, either as to melody, harmony, or 
5 ae modula- 
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modulation. A fenfible application of paflaces, and well 
chofen bafies, with other marks of a judicjous mufician, we 
were foon taught not to look for in this work, yet we hoped, 
in the courfe of our fcrutinv, to find at leaft fomething like a 
tvve, but even of that, after traverling tiventy-feven. pages, 
we were difappointed. The fenfe of the poet feems not to 
have engazed even the leait part of Mr. Billington’s attention, 
Lines that fhould have been given in recitative, we find con- 
{trained into airs, while others, whole nature points them out 
for choru/ies are contined to nneme tor example—J¢ nymphs 
of Solyma, begin the fong—is here fet as an air; and the nymphs 
c* Soh nay inftead of beg ri ning * their ‘Jone, have to liften to Ont, 
And the words 

* The Saviour comes! by antient bards foretold: 

« Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind be bold !’ 


Worth 
© See! heav’n its fparkling portals wide difplay, 
’ ea _ 1? ’ 
¢ And break upon thee in a flood of day! 


fhould hi: 


- 


ive been given in chorutles, by which a correfponding 
unpreffion of grandeur might have been made on the hearer. 
| hele, and m any other faults, amongtt which is the fuperfiuous 
bar regularly given to every movement that is in triple time, 

aking each hoe of the poetry fill tive bars inftead of four only, 
oa there by producing a falle mealure threuzhout the air.— 
Vhefe, we repeat, and many other faults, lead ourcandour not 
to flate Mr. Billiington’s abilities as a compoler, from the mufic 
he has endeavoured to fet to Pope’s Meffiah; but to hope, 
chat under the advantage of words better adapted to the 
mufician’s ehorts, and more leifure than he feems here to 
have emploved, it would not be ei owig the compats of hrs 
talents to produce fomething much more creditable to himielf, 
nd confequently more worthy public jeiatiliea. 
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HisTory oF ACADEMIES AND Lirerary SociETIES. 


LRY 
ART. 8. 4 » Ro vue des dn criptions S Belles Lettres de Paris. 

¥ i V 3 \y BE R 13, the Academy held its public meeting 

1 next after Marti ere M. Dacier announced, that not 

being entirely fatished with the papers received on the origin, 

preeres, and effects of pantomime amonofl the ancients, two of 

which however were diftinguifhe J as ae fome merit, the 

Ac a propofed the a ayy fubjec anew for 1789. The 

traordinary prize for an hiftorical eu! ogium of Abbe de Mably 
was divided between M. L. cve {que and Mi. } “Abbe Brizard. 

The queftion for Eafter 1789 is, Wether the 


ior ° 


e/fraci{m and 


¢ 
i’ 


2) comtrioused te the fupre rt ted cay of the Grecian republies 4 P 


‘Lhe 
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The prize will bea gold medal of the value of 400 livres. ‘The 
papers to be tent tree of all expence to Paris before the ift of 
December, 1788. Three prizes extraordinary will be given 
at the lame time, fubject to the fame conditions ; the two firft 
gold medals of 610 livres each, the laft one of 1200 livres, for 
the bef diflertation on the following fubjects. 

1. 4 comparifon of Strabo and Ptolemy, in order to trace the 

eps of thefe tivo geocraphers, and to determine the flate in which 
they found the ference of geography, and the point to which they car- 
ricd it. 2. What was the flate of the commerce of France, both 
foreign and internal, from the firjt croifade to the reign of Louis 
XUl? 3. What were the judiciary forms of criminal caufes amongft 
the ancient Franks, and under the firft kings of France? At what 
perisd the cuftom of. judging culprits by their peers, or by juries, was 
tntroduced into the kingdom, how long it continued, and why tt now 
fubfips only with regard to particular cluffes of citizens? At what 
time this form of trial was eftablifhed in England, and how it has 
been pr lerved there ? 

M. de Villoifon then read a paper, which contained an 
abjiract of his literary tour to the Levant, made by order of the 
king. He announced the difcoveries he had made of a num- 
ber of ancient Greek infcriptions, and other interefting 
monuments, 

M. Garnier read a memoire on the pretended confpiracy 
againft Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, and her children. 

\I. de Guignes read his obfervations on the utility of oriental 
learning, and the aflembly was clofed by M. Barthez’s En- 
guiries into the opinions of Homer relative to Afan, in which 
the ingenious author points out feveral paflages of Homer 
hitherto unnoticed, which can only be explained on anatomical 
and phyfiological principles. 





Art. 11. The Royal Society of Arts and Sciences at Metz, 


IN 1785 the Society propofed as a Prize Thefis the following 
quetion: — Js there any method of rendering the Fews more 
ujeful and mort happy in France ? 

Seven memoirs were received by them on this fubjedt, 
none of which were entirely deftitute of merit, although the 
society did not think any of them important enough to merit 
the prize. One of the difcourfes having for its motto thefe 
words: Dedifli nos tanquam ous efcarum & ingentibus dif- 
perfil: nos, Psat xliii; and another with this verfe, J/ faut 
fnur des Fuifi le honteufe Efclavage: ATHALIE, A& gth. Sc. ili. 
are the two moft diftinguifhed by the Royal Society. 

_ tn this laft paper (fay they) there is too much declamation. The 
aathor adyances and fupports his aflertions always in a peremptory 
“id decided tone; the difficaltics only appear to him at the con- 

clufion, 
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clufion, and then in the fhape of Empic objections. Such a method 
' is more fuitable to a ceunfellor at the bar, than to a philofopher, 


We do hot defpife fine writing—but we want reafon and folid argu- ” 
ment in the firit place. 7 
« It has been remarked long ago, that all thofe works of eloquence, fe 
hat have changed the opinions of mankind on fubjects of general § th 
concern, have been preceded by didactic and elementary w ritins gs, in ff 1S 
which the queftion has been difcuffed cooly, but carefully, and j in fo 
which the principles have been eftablifled with modefty, but on folid tic 
foundations. . TT 
¢ When }. J. Roufleau commanded mothers to fuckle their children, th 
and was obeyed, M. de Buffon had already advifed them to it, and m 
had been littened to ; ; and before M. Butfon wrote, M. Ballexerd, a 
citizen of Geneva, had already proved the good effects of this practice, fo 
forefeen and anfwered all the objections ; nor was he the firit, Mon- 
taigne had led the way. | ap 
* Such is the progrefs of great truths, both in politics and morals; “ 
they are firit afcertained by difcutiion, and afterwards propagated by i * 
cloque nee, ar ad, in proportion to the refiftance of cultom and pre fm 3 
yudice, eloquence mutt difplay more or lefs exertion and power to | tt 
eftablith their r empire. It is neceflary, then, that truths fhould pafs 1 
through the hands, if we may be allowed the expreflion, of two diffe- to 
rent kinds of talents: that they be firft fixed by the dabours of the 2) 
philofopher, and then be delivered to the eloquence of the orator. 0 
* On thefe principles the fociety is very {crupulous in examining fi 
- the ground-work of the memoirs fent on this occafion: it expects ‘ 
" ’ complete difcuffion of the queftion propofed, and cannot admit fine : 
writing to be a compenfation for omitiions or feeble reafoning. s 
“The Jews have been attacked and defended by many celebrated writers. " 
M. Michaelis and Voltaire have reprefented them as devoted to an b 
eternal ftate of fubjeftion, and the general opinion is ftrengthened 
by thefe authorities. J. J. Rouffeau maintains that Mofes has giver v 
them a lyftem of manners that muft ever exclude them from affociating qwith p 
other nations, and the enemies of the Jews have laid hold of this affer- t 
tion, perhaps too rafh_a one, as an undeniable truth. I 
The greater part, indeed, of the charges againft the Jews have 
bie refuted in the Letters or Reflections of a Nobleman, in a work by | 
R. Dohm, and another by Mofes Mendelfohn, which have offered ; 
ftrong arguments in their behalf. But thefe works have not taken in . 
the whole of the fubject : and the poffibility of reforming the Jewith ' 
nation, by rendering its fituation more comfortable, fill remains Y 
a difputed point.’ é 
The paper which has for its motto the following verfe :— i 
Dedifti nos tanquam oves efcarwn, & ingentibus difperfifti nos, 
treats almoft every quettion on the fubject, and folves almoft 
all the difficulties which arife. The author collects informa- t 
tion from hiftory, politics, and morality; he exhibits much 
foun ds and often fublime, philofophy ; many original views 5 
but the work is rude; the feveral parts of the fubject ill sf 
difpoted ; ; the text is frequently interlarded with hiftorical dif- 
cufhons, quotations, collateral, and fometimes trifling obferva- 
tions, which fhould ‘have been transferred to the notes, in erder : 
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to give that clearnefs and precifion to the reafoning which it 
ought to have. “The confequence of thefe defects is, that the 
feveral objects do not throw that light upon each other which 
they might have done: the ftep from the premifes to the refults 
s not clearly evident: in a word, the mind is not drawn 
forward to the general conclufion with that force and convic- 
tion which fhould have attended the arguments of the author. 
The Society entertain hopes of feeing the author again enter 
the lifls, as he feems fenfible of his own error, and has, in fome 
meafure, engaged to correct it. 

The Society, in deferring the determination of the premium 
for this fubject, to a new meeting, which will take place in the 
year 1788, wifhes that the feveral candidates would attend prin- 
cipally to the inveftigating, whether the changes they propofe 
are likely to agree with the religious and political Jaws, as well 
as prejudices of the Jews: if a change in their political confti- 
tution might not materially alter what is commendable in their 
moral conftitution ; if their natural conftitution does not mili- 
tate againft the changes propofed; if the religious, political, 
and pecuniary laws, as well as popular prejudices, can admit 
of thofe modifications which the conftitution of the Jews is 
fuppofed to be fufceptible of ; and what influence thefe modifi- 
cations would have on the national commerce; laftly, what 
are the effects, which the laws lately made in their favour 
in neighbouring ftates, have produced, and what inference can 
be deduced therefrom. 

We recommend to the attention of the Society, and thofe 
who mean to be candidates for their prize, the various pame 
phlets which were publifhed fome years ago in England relative 
to the naturalization of the Jews, and alfo the letters of Dr, 
Prieftley lately addrefled to the Jewith people. 

The prize for the queftion, What means are there, not injur 
rious to morals, of infuring the prefervation of illegitimate children, 
and rendering them moft ufeful to the flate, pottponed from 1786, 
was afgned to a paper, whofe motto was Entre tom les 
(hublifjemens, &c.  Amongft all the eftablifnments, for which we 
are indebeted to a fpirit of humanity, thofe whofe utility is attended 
with the greatef? number of inconveniences are, in my opinion, the 
boufes deftined fur the reception of foundlings.—The author of it 
is M. de Routinard, captain in the royal corps of engineers, in 
the garrifon of Verdun. 

he fecond prize was given toa memoir with this motto, 
mn “a fenfibilite fait tout notre génie.—Senfibility forms all our 

Enzius. 

The Society alfo reminds us, that in 1786 it announced 
> Prive to be decreed in 1788 to the beft paper on the follow- 
“3 lubject :-—Vhat ere the bef? means of increafing plantations of 
Weed, without too much injury to the growing of corn, &c. For 
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1780 it propofes this —— Have the diftrids whieh form 
the provincial aflembly of bifhopricks united at du, ferent periods, 
different intere As with réfpech to manuf: Fures and commerce, and 
are there any means of reconciling thefe interests 2 

‘The pris ze for each of thete fubjects is a gold medal of 400 
livres value, to be g giv en the 25th of Augult. ‘The pepers to 


be {ent before the if + of July. 





Agr. tit. Ropal Academy cf Sciences, Arts, and Belles Lettres, at 
’ Orleans. 

THIS academy, which has but lately obtained the title of 
ro} al, had prok vofed in May, 1785, for a prize of four hun- 
cred livres, the following fubje& : 

ui Fe chat caufe is the all tafte cafes fometimes give wine, and 
generally known by the name of miuftiness (gout de tut, ta/le of the 


#2.) > , 2 
Coie /y OWING € 


2. Does the weed undergo the alteration that occafons this 
ta/te after it is éut down, or is the fap affecicd with it winif 
fiamding € 

3. By what marks may the wood be known whofe juices have 
undergone this alteration ¢ 

4. What are the means of correéting or removing this d:jagret- 
able fiavour ? 

‘lwo papers only deferved honourable mention, but no one 
merited the prize. “The academy propofes the faine prize for 
17895 obfer ving, that th tafte is occafioned by new cafes, which 


/ 


roy the apne of 788, 2 prize of four hundred livres will be 
given to the bet paper on this queftion : 

Vbat was é flate of arts and commerce in the province of 
Or! ak: free the beginning of th | French Monarchy to the time of 
flemry LV What have been the caufes of their progres or decay 
from that time to the pre cfent, and what are the means of carrying 

berm to the create; extent and ! perfection t/) ey are capable ¢ of 
| “At the fame time, a prize of eight hundred livres will be 
given to any one who fhall determine, by accurate and direct 
eXperit men ts, 
l. é bethe er water bea compound, or a Simple and elementary 


“ Whether that chtained by the comb: uflion of infiammable ga 


with vital air be produced in the a& of coms bu/tion, or only dife 
ene. "ged by i . shat is, tvhether it really arifes from the combinda- 
en of wutal Gir, oF its hale, with inflammable air, or if this 


- 


1e2i Gi 4 ar d Gis fhe Cia Mig 


fluids be not themfelves modifications 


J | “ rif r effe2ed by ifs y ombon nati oni ved ith the matter of firts 
ght or beat? 


Any 
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Any perfon, except a refident academician, will be admitted 
as acandidate. ‘Ihe papers, written in French or Latin, are 
to be addrefled, fo/-free, or under cover, to AL? Intendant de 

» Generalite d’ Orleans, to the perpetual feeretary of the Aca- 
demy, before the 1{t of June of the year in which the prizes 
are to be diitributed. “lhe authors are to fend a fecret billet 
alone with their papers, containing their names and places af 
refidence. 





THrotoGy, EccLestAsTiIcAL History, SACRED Cri- 
TICIsM, iXxc. 

Arr iv. WE are happy to inform our readers that the 
manuleripts of Dr. Leechman, about which feveral enquiries 
have lately been made, are now in the prefs. They confift of 
fermons, lectures, &c. and will be publifhed by Dr. Wood- 
row; with a lie of Dr. Leechman prefixed. ‘lo the friends 
of rational religioa Uiey will be a valuable acquifition. 


~~ 





, 


ART. V. Magazin fur alie befonders Morgenlaendifche und biblijche 
Litteratur: or, Magazine of edntient Literature, particularly biblical 
and oriental, By NI, Wahl, Profeflor and Principal of the Gymna- 
fium of Buckebourgh. Caflel, 1757. S8vo. 142 Pages. 

THIS is the firft number of a kind of journal, intended 
to fupply the place ot the Repertorium fur biblifche und Mor- 
genlaendifche Litteratur, which is finifhed. It begins with three 
poems of Myron, with a tranflation in verfe and notes, by 
M. Wahl: Then follows the firlt [dylium of Theocritus, in 
German verfe ; the fmoothnefs of which we cannot much com- 
mend, ‘This isall the German literature. “The Arabic, which 
is the moft interefting part, comes next. Firft, we have a lift 
of feveral Arabic words by Forfkaol deciphered: many of thefe 
had been already explained by Eichhorn. ‘This lift is aug 
mented by many Arabic fynonimes, taken from the Arabic of 
Niebuhr and the Flora &* Fauna of Forfkaol. We have then 
poems, one of them in praife of Mahomet: next, pieces of 
Hebrew and Perfian literature, viz. Obfervations on M. 
Michaclis’s fupplement to the Hebrew Dictionary ; an apologue 
in Perfian, a grammar of which language we are promifed by 
M. Wahl, as well as a hiftory of the eaftern languages. We 
could wifh him to omit the Greek in his future numbers, and 
confine himfelf folely to oriental literature, in which he dif- 
plays much greater abilities. 

Gottingifche Anzeigen von gahlerten Sachene 
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Art. v1. Magafn fur das Kirchenricht, ce. A Magazine of Eccle- 
fiaftical Ting of the Hiftory of the Church and its learned Men, 
and of the knowledge of Mankind; by Monf. Bochmer. Gooet- 
ingen. No. 11. of the firft Vol. 


THIS number of a valuable work is embellifhed with a 
portrait of Leibnitz, engraved by M. Ganz, engraver to the 
Court and Library of Hanover. Among other articles, , 
contains a treatife on the education of a prince, by Leibnitz ; 
mafterly work, which had not yet appeared in print; oe 
hiftory of the new changes which have happened in the Catholic 
Church of Germany, &c. 





PHILOS OPH Y¥Y¥. 


Art. vi1. Difeurfis Filofoficos fobre el Hombre, &c. or, Philofophical 
Difcourfes on Manx. By Don John Paul Forner. 8vo. Madrid, 
1787. 

THE writers of the Journal Encyclopedique of Bouillon, 
mention this work with the higheft encomiums. They cau- 
tion us againit retaining at prefent an opinion, which might 
once be well founded, that nothing rational or liberal is pub- 
lifhed in Spain. They confider Don Forner’s Difcourfes, as 
one ftriking proof of the happy revolution in literature, which 
for fome time paft has been taking place in that country, and 
which has advanced with rapid progrefs fince the adminiftration 
of the Count de Florida Blanca. 

Such of our readers as wifh to fee an account of the im- 
provements in Spanifh literature, may confult a fmall work 
publifhed at Paris in 1784, entitled, Obfervations de M. 
!’Abbe Cavanilles fur l’Article E/pagne de la Nouvelle Ency- 
clopedie. 8vo. 155 pages. 





HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, 
AND THE ARTS. 

Art. vill. The Revolutions of Human Culture in the Two 
Sicilies; or, A Ra tional Hiiflory of their Legiffaticn, Government, 
and Literatus rey the: ry Com MeV ces Arts Sy and Ami nlempetits.-— Vicente 
deila Cultura nelle due Sicilte, &c. By Pierre Napoli- Signorelli, 
in 4 vols. 8vo. Nap! es, 1784-85. Afford anumber of good 
obfervations on the objects expreffled in the title, and many 
excellent materials for any one capable of entering more fully 
into the Hiftory of the [wo Sicilies: the two laft volumes are 
more rich and intereit ing than the two artt, in faéts and re- 
fiections ; perhaps on account of their novelty. The Literary 
part has the pre-eminence, ‘The principal writers and their 
wor ks are mentioned. It is noticed, that under the Normans, 
fugar-canes were cultivated in Sicily, and that the art of 
m; naging them was well underftood. 
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Art. 1x. Gefchichte der Muftk. The Hiftory of Mufic: by Monf, 
Forkel, Doct. of Philofophy, and Director of Mufic at Gottingen, 
ift vol. 504 pages, large gto. with figures. Leipfic, 1787. 


THERE are two more volumes ftill to publifh, which 
will bring the Hiftory of Mufic to the prefent period. The 
firft volume includes only that of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans. It is prefaced by an introduction, con- 
fitting of 68 pages, in which Monf, Forkel traces back his 
fubject to the firft elements of the art. He points out the errors 
committed by Sulzer and Roufleau, for want of a fufficient 
knowledge in the practical part of the art: he looks upon 
Mutic as a proof of the degree of civilization and perfeétion 
of a people. There is fo great an analogy between language 
and mutic, that the language of a people, where mufic has not 
reached the point of harmony, is ever poor and defective. 





Art. x. Verfuch einer Allgemeinen gefchichte der litteratur, &c. An 
Attempt towards a General Hiftory of Literature; by M. Wahl, &c. 
ift Part. Erfurt, 1787, in 8vo. 223 pages. 


THIS firft. part contains Bibliography, or the Hiftory of 
Books, which will be fucceeded by a Hiftory of the Sci- 
ences; for fuch is the author’s divifion of the Hiftory of 
Literature. Writing and books go before the propagation of 
fcience. The author travels over three periods ; the 1ft. from 
the commencement to the introduétion of Chriftianity by 
Conttantine: the ad. from that period to the revival of letters : 
the 3d. from the revival of letters to the prefent time. He 
repreients the Babylonians and the Affyrians as the firft learned 
nations ; he examines the ftate of fcience in al] the known 
nations of antiquity, and fingularly difplays his knowledge of 
the Oriental languages. He fhews how a library fhould be 
formed, and points out the moft valuable authors. 





HIS TOR Y. 


Art. xi. An Hiftorical Enquiry concerning the People called 
1 France, Babemien, and in Germany, Ziguenen, with a Come 
parative Vocabulary of the Indian and Bobemiam Languages, 
tranflated from the German of M, Grellman, by the Baron 
de Bock. Paris and Metz, 1787, is not a fimple tranflation. 
Among other things, the German Edi&s refpeéting them are 
greatly abridged. The additions confift of the Baren’s attempt 
to explain the Shanfcritt Janguage of the Eaft-Indians, by 
means of the Gipfy Vocabulary, of Indoftanic original, and 
what he found proper for his purpofe in Anquetil and Dow. 


I ArT. 
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Agr. xtr. [feria della decadexza e rovina, Sc. Hiftory of the Detiine 
and Fall of the Ronan Empire; by Edward Gibbon ; tranilated frou 
gliih into Italian, vol. IX. dvo, 408 pages. Pifa, 1787. 
> oth volume compleats tne tranilation of the whole 
Mr. Gibbon has hitherto pubiifhed. “ May * Heaven 
erant him time and itrength fufhtcient to fnifh this 
Had this writer fhewn fomewhat more refpect for the divine 
relizion of Tefus Chrift, he would not have had an equal in the 
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SERGMAN, fon of a Receiver of the King, was 
born the oth of March, 1735, in Wettern Gothland. ‘Fhe 
fire which he difplayed in his youth was tempered by his mai- 
ters and his education at the fchool at Skara. At the age of 
(eventeen he went to the academy at Upfal, where he puriued 
his tafte for mathematics and philofophy. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with the Chevalier Linnwus, by fending him fome 
new infects he had difcevered. “Lhe praites he received in con- 
tequence of a paper delivered in to the Royal Academy o! 
Sciences at Stockholin, in 1756, on the Leech Hiruds oéfeculata 
(or rocens aguat. of Linnzus) encouraged him to attempt the 
huittory of the various leeches in Sweden. He fignalized bim- 
iif as an able aftronomer by his obfervations on the tranfit 
vo! Venus over the fun, in 1761, publifhed curious experiments 
on electricity, obtained two premiums for papers on the means of 
preierving fruit trees from worms; he wrote on the tenthredo, 
on the fir-worms, on bees, and the aurora-borealis. His de- 
{cription of the earth evinced him to be a well-informed natu- 
raliit, and proved his knowledge in mineralogy and chymittry, 
which he rendered ftill more tamous by his treatife on allum. 
In 1767 he fucceeded Wallerius in the chymical chair. At his 
requett, and according to his plan, a new laboratory was built, 
with apartments for the profeflors. Our limits do not permit 
us to give a detail of the inventions and improvements which 
acquired him fo great a reputation in chymiftry and mineralogy. 
His experiments on mineral waters are well known, as alfo 
thole on chymical affinities, his explanation of the nature of 
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We have the pleafure of informing our Italian brethren, that 
Heaven has heard their prayers; the work is now finifhed, in 3 addi- 
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yi; ous tartar, and his difcovery of the conftituent parts of iron. 
He hus collected the major part of his writings on the above fub- 
jects in his OF ufcula phyfica FP chemica; he publifhed an edition 
of Schefter’s ‘Lectures on Chymiulry, with notes after his man- 
ner, an kilay on the Hiitory of Mineralogy, and a Treatife on 
Pp ipe 8 idering. Order, perfpicuity, and purity of ftyle, dittin- 
guilh his writings. He has had the fatisfaction of forming 
many young Swedes, who have filled with approbation im- 
portant offices in the mines, and alfo foreigners whom his repue 
tation attracted to U pial. His labours were not unrewarded ; 
the king on his coronation created him a Knight of the order of 
Vafa in 1772; the academy of Berlin placed him in the rank of 
one of their penfionaries in 1776; that of Stockholm decreed 
him many marks of diftingtioa on account of his experiments ; 
the mage of Finland pretented him with a medal, value ten 
ducats, with his head engraven on it; without counting a large 
onl ‘from the hand of Sergel. Foreigners have anxioully 
fudied to attach him to them, and have tranflated his works. 
He died at the waters of Medevi, the 8th of July, 1784, 

fter ten days refidence there for his health. The academy has 
Srock a medal in honour of him, and the king has purchafed 
trom his widow his library and philofophical inftruments. 


i Ejprit des Journeaux. 





NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

ART. XIv. Aco omiplete tranflation of the works of Linnaeus, into 
French, is undertaken by a foctety of naturalif? s, at Paris, They 
had at firft propofed giving two editions, one in 4to. French and 
Latin, the other in 8vo. French only. Sut conkiderine the 
former 23 too voluthinous, they mean to give the 4to edition 

alfoin French only. ‘They intend the ttanflation to be a literal 

one, copying the brevity of his ftyle, end to begin with the 
botanical works; nameiy, Fundamentum Botanices & Philofo- 
phia Botanica, 1 vol. Goer Plantarum, avol. Sy/lema bege- 
tabtiium, © vols. Critica Botanica, 1 vols After thefe Sy/ema 
Nutura, § vols. Amenitates Academicd, &c. &c. 12 Vols. 
They are to be publifhed by fub(cription. 


—_ 


ART. xv, Objervations fur la Phyfiqu iques Jur Hiftoive naturelle et fur les 
Arts, a vec des plaaches en taille douce ; par M. [Abbé Rozier, de 
pluficurs Académies; par M. F. Mongez le juste, Chanvine Regulier de 
Satnte Genev akg > des Académies Koyales des Sciences de Rouen, de 
Dijon, de Lyon, Fc. Ge. Se. par M. de la Metherie, DoGeur en 

, Meéd ‘cine, de plufieurs Académies. 

Obfervations on natural Philofo hy and the Arts, oer Copper-Plates, 
by M. the Abbé Rozier, Ke: J. Mongez, Jun. and M. de la 
Metherie. January 1788, N* 1 of Tom. XXXII. 4to. Paris 

1788, 80 pages. 

_ IN the preliminary difcourfe to this excellent Journal, M. 

s¢ la Metherie takes a retrofpective view of the ftate of Natural 
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Science for the laft year. He fets out with obferving, thae 
though the difcoveries made during 1787, be not fo confider- 
able as thofe of preceding years, yet it 1s pleafing to fee the 
fame ipirit of refearch prevail. The progrefs of reafon, in 
moral and political branches, which is now unparalleled by 
any former period, is owing to the advancement of the fcience 
of nature. The numerous lights afforded in natural fubjects, 


have fhaken to their hinndation the tremendous coloflufes of 


defpotifin, which opprefied part of mankind. On thefe ac- 
counts the inveftigation of the facts of nature is interefting to 
every friend of humanity. 

After an exordium of which the above is an extract, M. de 
la Metherie enumerates fome of the moft confiderable dif- 
coveries and changes in the different branches of natural fcience 
lait year. 

Ajircnomy. Hevelius, Caflini, and Don Ulloa, thought they 
perceived volcanic appearances in the mcon ; but it was referved 
to the celebrated Herichel, on the 21/{t of April laft, to confirm 
the exiftence of volcanos in this planet. Hence it is con- 
cluded, that the moon is analogous to our earth, and that it 
has an atmofphere, becaufe fire cannot be fupported without 
air. 

\We do not mean to controvert the opinion, that the moon 
has an atmofphere ; but we muft obferve, that the conclufion 
is liable to error, that fuch an atmofphere exifts becaufe there 
are volcanos ; for although it is true, that inflammation cannot 
fubfift without a continual application of frefh air, to the body 
to be confumed, yet that air may be fupplied by the decompe- 
fition of the inflammable fubftances themfelves, or of fubftances 
mixed with the inflammable body. Sulphur mined with nitre 
burns in clofe veflels, and this is the procefs for making the 
vitriolic acid by the manufacturers. On which occafion the 
air is turnifhed by the nitre, a fubftance mixed with the inflam- 
mable body, (the fulphur,) and not by the atmofphere. It is 
only in this way that fubterraneous fire can be explained. 
Therefore the volcanic fire in the moon may be fupported, not 
by an atmofphere.of air, but by air affarded by the com- 
buftible acids, which are contained in, and iflue out ef the 
moon. . 

This obfervation is c n' V offered as a doubt concerning the 
conclufion of the moon's having an atmofphere, drawn ‘from 
the exiftence of volcanos. 

M. de Metherie gives an account of Mr. Herfchel’s other 
aftronomical difcoverics of the laft ycar, and of his large tele- 
icopes 

In the next place the author announces that the Abbé Rochon 
has f hnifhed his telefcope, and that the mirror, which is of 
platina, has a great efiect. 
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Mr. Mechain’s difcovery of a planet im April laft is alfo 
noticed. 

M. de Caffini, jun. M. Mechain, and M. le Gendre, have 
been appointed to reunite the triangles made in France and 
England, in confequence of M, de Caifiini’s, (fen.) propofal to 
our Royal Society to continue to afcertain in England the me- 
ridian traced in France. 

The Abbé Beauchamp is engaged in making obfervations 
in an obfervatory at Bagdat. An obiervatory has alio been 
erected at the Ecole Militaire in Paris, and another at 
Gotha. 

M. Bernard, in the marine obfervatory at Marfeilles, ob- 
ferved the fatellites of Saturn, not feen for 70 years before. 

In England new and very exact lunar tables have been 
gis en. 

Such are the principal difcoveries of laft year: the inftru- 
ments for this branch of fcience have alfo been improved; Mr. 
Grateloup, by gluing together, with a particular maftick, glaffes 
of different qualities, has given a degree of power not expe- 
rienced before, and M. Deflandes has run a piece of glafs 
73 inches in diameter, and 20 lines thick, and another 
plate 22 inches in diameter and 4 inches thick; both plates of 
great beauty. 

Zoology. inthis branch M. de la Metherie notices the ana- 
tomical improvements of M. Vicq d’Azyr; M. Pinel’s and 
Mr. Cruickfhanks’s in Phyfiology :—Mr. Schreiber’s and Mr. 
Pennant’s in the Hiftory of Quadrupeds. 

On the fubject of regeneration of parts of animals, M. Louis, 
Mr, Arremann, M. Murray and M. Kuhn have written ; they 
are of opinion that there is only a regeneration of a fubftance 
analogous to the deftroyed fubftance, but never a reproduction 
of a real nerve or mufcle. On the other hand Camper, Fon- 
tana, Michaelis, White, Blumenbach, are of opinion that there 
is a regeneration of parts the fame as thofe removed. 

In Ornitholozy, Mr. Latham, M. Moerhem, Mr. Pennant, 
M. Martinet and Sparrman are mentioned as improvers of this 
branch of natural hiftory. . 

M. Hermann has cultivated the hiftory of amphibious ani- 
mais, and M, Bloch continues that of fishes. 

Natural Hislery has been fo much enriched fince the death of 
Linnaus, that his fyftem of nature has become quite imperfect. 
§‘ Dr, Smith, fays M, de la Metherie, could not employ himfelf 
more ufefully than by giving the publica new edition of that 
work,’ . oe 

‘it would be neceffary to begin with the animal kingdom, and if 
one — could not execute the whole, as it would be a difficult tak, 
the fubject might be divided ; for example, the fix grand divifions of 
“¢ animal kingdom might be affigned to as many different perfons. 

I 3 Others 
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Others might take charge of the vegetable kingdom, — alfo 


mig! pti divided among feveral learned perfons. Mineralogy comes 
Jait, becaufe the genera there are lefs numerous, and be fides we oo P 
feveral compleat works on that fubject.’ 


In Ent mology advances have been made by Gigot d’Orcy, 
Garangcot, Abbé Poiret, de la Martiniere, Bruiére, T hunberg, 
Fabricius, Vahl, and Candial. 

Botany has been enriched by the collections of a great many 
learned travellers. M. de la Peyroufe, of the academy of 
Thouloufe, has propofed to pub! ifh a Flora Pirenaica, or a mag- 
nificent defeription of the plants found on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. M, de la Metherie next mentions the experiments of 
Spallanzani, which feem to contradict the fexual fyftem of 
Linnzus, but in which he apprehends. there is fome mi iftake. 

Afineralogy has fhared in the general advancement of natural 
fcience. “Y he adamantine fpar has been difcovered; M. Pictet 
has found out a new cryftallized ftone; M. Je Lievre has de- 
veloped the nature of the cryfolite of volcanoes, which appears 
to be a {pecies of ferpentine ftone, that has been acted upon by 
volcanic fires; Delarbre and Quinquet have defcribed a new 
{pecies of bitumen ; ; Dela Metherié’s defeription of the Derby- 
fhire claftic bitumen, analogous to the caoutchouc, or elaftic 
i, iS — new. 

Phyfigue, or Natural Philofophy. Mr. de la Place is the only 
perion who has, laft year, done any thing confiderable in this 
part of natural fcience, excepting Van Marum’s electrical ex- 
periments, and thofe of M. Charles. 

In Afetecrology, Mr. Angos’s obfervation of a new and curi- 
Ous variation in the barometer is noticed ; alfo Mr. de Luc’s 
new hygrometer; M. de Sauflure’s interefting obfervations on 
the fummit of Mount Blanc ; and Mr. Sennebier’s memoir. 

Agriculiure feems to languifh in the greateft part of Europe, 
and neither the publications on this fubjet, nor the rewards 
offered by focieties, appear to have brought it into a flourifhing 
ftate. In England, the author ob/erves, that among the caufes 
of advancement in agriculture, have been, firil, the great num- 
ber of owners who cultivate their own lands ; fecond, the long 
leafes granted, of forty, fifty, or fixty years, fo shat the farmer 
contiders the land as his own property, and is induced to fpend 
money in cultivating it; thirdiy, the eftimation and credit of 
people who cultivate land in that country. But in no country 
has agriculture been fo much improved as in China, t 


becaufe the 
tmperor himielf tills the ground, which is to be his fupport. 


It was alfo in great perfection In antient Egypt, and the higheft 
marks of honourable diftin@ion were betowed upon it. 


Chemiiry. Yhe zeal tor this fcience has been. uniformly 
maintsined, although the great queftions which have been 
fome ycars agitated are not yet decided: the number of facts, 


however, 
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however, have been greatly augmented. M. de la Metherie 
bettows more than twelve pages on this branch of knowledge, 
which finifhes his retrofpective furvey of the lait year’s ftate of 
{cience. 

The adverfaries of Stah!, now commonly called antiphlogif- 
tians, are of opinion that, 

ft. Water is compofed of inflammable air and pure air, and 
that it is decompofed whenever fubitances are applied to it, 
which have a greater affinity to the pure air, than the pure air 
has to the indammable air; in fhiort, that all inflammable air is 
produced by the decompofition of water. ' 

2d. They confider fulphur, phofphorus, the metals, the mu- 
riatic principle, charcoal, and the bafis of all the acids, as /imp/e 
fub{tances, and not decompofed bodies; which, by combining 
with pure air, form the vitriolic and phofphoric acids, the calces 
of metals, the muriatic acid, the aérial acid, and all the animal 
and vegetable acids. 

3. Some of thefe fimple bodies, fuch as the fulphur, the 
photphorus, the metals, &c.*in burning produce a flame, which 
proceeds from the matter of heat difengaged from the pure air. 
In fhort, the inflammable air obtained from thefe fubftances 
does not proceed the fub{tances themfelves, but from the 
water decompofed ; the pure air of which decompofed water 
combines on this occafion with the fimple bodies, while the 
inflammable air, the other component of water, efcapes. 

4. The antiphlogiftians maintain, that pure air, inflammable 
cir, impure or phlogifticated air, the alkaliesgand earths, are 
fimple and not decompoted bodies. 

s- Thev confider the oils to be cempofed of charcoal and 
infungmable air, which air proceeds from the water decom- 
poied by veyetation. When oils are burnt in pure air, one of 
tieir Components, viz. the inflammable air, is combined with 
pure air, and forms water, while the charcoal, the other com- 
pomnt of oil, combines with the pure air alfo, and forms the 
eemal acid. Sugar and mucous fubftances are compofed of 
nearly the fame component parts as oils, 

In this compendious, and, at the fame time to eur apprehen- 
fon, clear manner, M. de la Metheric explains the prefent 
antiphlouiftic gyitem, which is embraced, either wholly or in 
part, by the moft celebrated chemifts in Europe, though there 
{till remain adherents to the doétrine of Stahl: Kirwan, who is 
himfelf a hoft, and many others of refpectable rank in this 
fcience. De la Metherie, who is warmly engaged in defence 
of the fvftem of Stahl, takes this apportunity to repel the attacks 
of thofe who have attempted to deftroy it. His refutation of 
each of the above five principles or general heads of facts, fills 
une Guarto pages, in which he relates a number of his own 
I4 experi- 
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experiments, made to afcertain the queftions and facts on this 
{ubject. 

After this confli& with the antiphlogiftians, the able cham- 
pion of phlogifton proceeds in his nariative of the other im- 
provements in chemiftry. 

The following very interefting facts muft be new to many 
of our readers. 

M. Berthollet combined the dephlogifticated marine acid 
with the fixed alkalies, by expofing linen cloth, wetted with 
alkaline lixivium, to the vapour of this acid during diftillation. 
The muriated alkali detonated on red-hot charcoal almoft like 
nitre. 

M. Lavoifier fermented a mixture of one part fugar, and five 
parts water, with a little yeaft. He calculated the quantity of 
atrial acid extricated, alfo the alcohol diftilled from the fer- 
mented liquor ; and he found one tenth of the water employed 
loft in the experiment. The rationale in this experiment by 
M. Lavoifier is, that the water deficient was decompoted ; its 
pure air uniting to part of the charcoal of the fugar, aerial acid 
was formed; while the other component of the water, viz. 
the inflammable air, combining with the other part of the char- 
coal of the fugar, and with the inflammable air of the fugar, 
formed the alcohol. 

lf this explanation be admitted to be fatisfactory, the vinous 
fermentation is no longer inexplicable. 

The author next takes notice of the difcoveries of M. 
Weftrumb and Hermftadt, that the tartareous, the faccharine, 
the forrel, and the acetous acids, are not different fpecies, but 
only variations or modifications of the fame fpecies, viz. the 
acetous. M. Hermftadt likewife is of opinion, that the apple- 

_2cid (actde maiummien) is the acid of forrel in an intermediate 
fiate, i its paflage or change to the acctous acid. ' 

Mr. Goethling’s acig obtained from the birch tree, M. de 
la Metherie contiders to be only a mixture of feveral vegetable 
acids already known, and confequenily it is not to be cone 
licered as a new fpecies. 





Our author is of opinion, that the colouring principle, called 
by Bergman the acid of Pruffian blue, is only the inftammable 
air, Combined with 2 final! quantity of the a@rial acid, and 


- > : A " - 
therefore tf is not a peculiar acid. And Prufian blue he con- 
fiders to be only what may de called the diue calx of tron. 
. de la Metherie thinks, apparently on 
good grounds, is only a variety of the ce/eurinz principle. 
enatelli*s acid af : 
M. Brugnatelli’s acid of cork appears to be a variety of the 








The acid of galls, M 
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acid of faccharine and mucous bodies. 
‘ The diftilied, or empyreumatic or vezetable acids, our au- 
or thinks, fhould not be reckoned peculiar ipecies, they 
being 
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being only the other vegetable acids, partly decompofed and 
partly combined with oils. M. dela Metherie, however, ac- 
knowledges, that thefe modifications or varieties of the acids, 
are real ditterences; the acid of goofeberries, of apples, of ver- 
juice, of pomegranates, 8c. are d ifferent from each other, juft 
as the phlogifticated vitriolic acid is different from the com- 
mon acid of vitriol. 

On the fubject of acids, we fhall obferve, that it is in vain 
to contend what are to be confidered as fpecies, and what as 
varieties or modifications, becaufe this diftinélion can only be 
determined by the knowledge of a greater number of the pro- 
perties of each than has hitherto been obtained. And although 
acids from different fubftances may agree in the few properties 
yet known, it will not be fafe to conclude, that they are of the 
fame fpecies, for they may effentially differ in properties not 
hitherto difcovered. The acid of ants agrees with the acetous 
acid in almoft all its known propertiés; but the compound, 
formed by its union with magnefa alba, is fo different from that 
produced by the acetous acid with this earth, that we confider 
the two acids to be of different fpecies. It will alfo be equally 
rafh to determine acids from different fubftances to be of 
different /pecies, on account of a difference in a very few pro- 
pertics barely known, before the inveftigation of them has 
been carried on to a fufficient extent. 

Laftly, fays M. de Ja Metherie, certain celebrated chemifts 
have propofed a reform inthe nomenclature chimique. ‘This no~ 
menclature, he obferves, is hitherto adopted by very few 
chemifts, either in France or other countries. As a proof 
how exceptionable this new fyftem of denominations is, our 
author obferves, that M. Berthollet has juft read in the aca- 
demy a memoir, in which he maintains, that the colouring 
principle of Pruffian blue, is compofed of charcoal, inflamma- 
ble air, and phlogifticated air ; therefore, fays he, it can be no 
longer an acid. Yet the celebrated author of the nomencla- 
ture confiders the colouring principle, as an acid compofed of a 
fimple fubftance, or fubftance not decompofed, and pure air, 
and they call its combinations Pruffiates. Now, fays he, 
* M. Berthollet here abandons his opinion.’ Firft, The co- 
louring principle, according to him, is not acid. Secondly, Its 
bafe is not a {imple fubftance. Thirdly, Its combinations can 
he no longer Praffiiates, becaufe all terminations in ates, denate the 
combination with an acid. 

‘ This inftance,’ adds our author, * confirms what I have faid, 
that all nomenclature founded on fyftem, is pernicious, becaufe at 
every ftep we advance to fcience, you muft change the nomenclature, 
whereas the names being made to exprefs determinate ideas, ought not 
to be varied.’ 

1n this very ufeful and comprehenfive ftatement, in the ordet 
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of a critical and hiftorical narrative of the laft year’s difcoverigs 
inn chemiftry, M. de la Metheric has not mentioned the dif- 
coveries and improvements of any perfon in this ifland, al- 
thou ch it 1s well known that feveral here have contributed 
or (hare of fuccefsful labour in this held of fcience. And as 

we cannot reafonably fuppote the Fren ch chemiit to be ignorant 
of our improvements, it becomes difficult, among liberal minded 
men. to find a reafon for fuch an omi ap 

It is the more extraordinary that M. de Ja Metherie fhould 
not take notice of the Englith eae ese becaufe he would 
have found in the admirable werk of Mr. Kirwan on phlogif- 
ton, the moft able defence of this doctrine, that has been yet 
publifhed, befides abundance of the moft ingenious arguments 
“ud many new experiments. We fhould have thought the 
experiments of Mr. Walker of Oxford, fhewing how to apply 
rigorifie mixtures, fo as to congeal quickiilver at any feafon 
ot the year in this country, worthy of this hiitorian’s notice, 
among the new facts difcovered in the year 1787. Sir Ben- 
jamin Thompfon’s experiments on the production of dephio- 
gifticated air from water, by means of various bodies immerfed 
mn it, and light, ought to have been mentioned in his nar- 
rative, as well as Dr. Blagden’s applications of the properties 
éxcovered of the colouring principle of Prufian blue, to reftore 

he legibility of ancient manufcripts ; the formation of a neutral 
tal in rhomboidal ervitals, by u: iting the phofphoric acid to 
the fofhl alkali which did not fucceed in Mr, Lavoifier’s trial, 
but has been produced the Jait year, and applied to a very 
uieful purpofe in phyfic ; being found to operate with all the 
mildvels of the Glau ber f2 lt or vitriolated foffil alkali, and being 
at the fame time neither bitter nor fcarcely falt to the tafte.* 
We only enumerate thefe facts to fhew, that our countrymen 
have neither been indolent, nor untuccelafel in their ene 
qquiries. 

The other articles in this journal are Def nfe de  Hygrometre 
a cheveu; pat M. de Saufiure. 

Memoire prefenté a l’ Academie des Sciences de Paris, fur le 
cemeniions des Horloges de Chateau ou gros volume; par M, 
Robin, Horloger Ordi naire du Roi & de ia Reine. 


Conjeélure (ur Na caule de la chaleur des eaux thermales ; 
par Dom. ‘Sai nt “Julien, Benedictin de la co nygregation de Saint- 
Ma ur, profefleur Basheien de Philofephie & Mathematiques, de 
VaAcademie des Sciences de Bourdeaux. 


Sur VAcide des Pommes ou vinaigre imparfait; par M. 
Alermbftadt: traduit de ’Allemand. 


Lettre de M. le Boron de Marivetz, 4 M. de la Metherie, 
fur la Nomenclature Chimi ique. 





* Medical Commentaries of maanangn, 878 7. Vol. XII, p. 364. 
Letire 
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in our Journal, under the fubjects to which they relate. 
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Lettre de M. de Romé de Lifle, 4 M. le Baron de Marivetz, 
‘ur le fuide igné, ou matiere de Ja chaleur. 

Lettre de M. le Baron de Marivetz, a M. de Romé de Lifle, 
fur le Feu. 

Obiets de Recherches, extraits d’un Manufcrit, fur le Vents ; 
par M. Ducarla. 

Annee rurale extrait. 

Our readers will find what is moft interefting in thefe papers, 





ary. xvi. M. Kaun, at Zurich, goes on with his Gemein- 
nutz.ces medicini{che Magazin, but under @ new title, namely, 


Archiv, cemeinnutziger Phyffcher und es kenttniffe. 
—The Repofitory of natural and medical knowledge of general 
utility. He promifes two volumes every year, like the firft, 
of about 413 pages. 





Arr. xvite THE Commentarti de rebus in Scientia naturals 
&¥ medicina geftis, have been publifhed at Leipfic ever fince 
the year 1752. There are at prefent at leaft twenty- 
eight volumes. The fecond part of the twenty-eighth, in 
twelve fheets 8vo. chez Gleditfch, contains, among other 
articles, the l'fe of Bergman, by Aurvillius. ‘The late Mr. 
Lefke had ‘or fome years paft the conducting of this work, 
which has fucceeded wonderfully under his direction. 

N.B. The third part of the twenty-ninth volume was re 
ceived fome months ago by the writer of this article. The 
work is now carried on by M. Franzius. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Art. xvitt, Index Mufei Linkiani; or, a Catalogue of the Articles in 
M. Link's Mufeum, in three volumes 8vo. Leipfick, 1783, and 
1787. 

THE firft vol. of this excellent collection was publifhed 
in 1783, and contained the animal kingdom; the fecond 
contained the vegetable, and the third the foffil kingdoms. The 
articles are {yftematically arraaged, and, on the whole, we think 
the work will be a valuable addition to the libraries of natu- 
ralifts. ‘his mufeum was begun by fome of Mr. Link’s 
anceffors, and has been much augmented by himfelf, and is 
fhewn with great liberality to ftrangers at Leipfick. 





Downing, in Flintfhire. 
ART. xix. SOME of our friends ftill turn their eyes 
to this quarter, illuftrious in the annals of natural hiftory, 
and enquire whether any thing more may be expected from 
the agreeable and inftrudtive traveller, M/r. Pennant. We are 
happy to inform them, that this indefatigaple naturalift, ote 
18 
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his fixty-fecond year, ftill continues his ufeful refearches. Either 
this or next year, we hope tobe favoured with his Account of Landon. 
And he has collected various materials for an /ndsan Zoology, but 
whether that will be publifhed during his own life, is not, we 
believe, yet determined on, It will be exactly on the plan of the 
Arétic Zoclocy, 2nd we hope to be able to fay fomething farther of 
it by and-by. “This laft work has been tranflated into German, 
by Eberh. Aug. Gulielm. Zimmerman, Profeflor of Mathematics 
and Natural P hilofophy, in the Careline College at Bruntwick, 


and known to the public by his Stecimen Losloria Geserapnica. 
It has alfo been propofed to tranflate it into Swedith, as a proper 
preface to the New Zoeclogia Succica. 








Sweden. 

ART. xx. A Correfpondent in England, who has fcen the 
fecond fafciculus of the Afufenm Carfaliar um, by Sparmann, 
informs us, that the coloured fleures are very neat, but af 
the fame time complains much, and we think with reafon, 
that they are accompanied only with brief and dry de- 
fcriptions, and that no room is given to obfervations of Natu- 
ral Hiftory, or any other kind ot defirable information. 

This Second number contains the figures and defcriptions of 
twenty-five birds, painted and engrav ed by M. Aerel. Amongtt 
them are the plittacus cyaneus of T aitti, the anas magellanica, 
the parus indicus, Xc. 





Us/al, 
ArT. xxi. Proressor THunrerG has been butied in 
making out a new botanical garden at this place, the old one hav- 
ing been deftroyed by order of the king. This has occafioned 
a delay in the publ. cation of hise xpe Sted Iter Japonicum, 


—__— — —- - -_- - —_—— — 





ArT. XXIF. M. ‘Herast, the lecturer, goes on with his 


hiftory of animals, and has jult publithed the ‘eighth volume, or 
the third of ir feeds. Berlin, in ie 





—— 


CMEMi1i8 FR 
Agr. xxii Lettre de M. Ramé de Liflea M. le Barou de Marivetz, fur 
de Fluide igre, om Matiere de la Chaleur. Journal de Phyfique, 

Jan. 1788, , 

THIS letter contains the author’s objections to the prin- 
ciples, and feveral facts, in B. de Marivetz’s feventh vo- 
lume of the Phy fique du Mande, upon the fubject of the 
theory of fire. 





Art. xxiv. Lettre de M. le Baron de Maviveta, aM. de la Metberie, 
fur la Nomenclature Chimigve. Journal de Phyfique, Jan, 1783, 
THIS letter is defigned to exprefs the author’s entire ap- 


a of M. de la Metherie’s obfervations upon the new 


ench Chemical Nomenclature. It is written with great 


cieguence, and in a ludicrous manner expofes the abfurdity of 


adopting 
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adopting new fyitems of names, and points out the injury they 
co to icience. 





Art. xxv. Saggio di naturali Efperienze fopra la decompofizione dell 
Acqua in Aria, Ge—i.e. A natural and experimental Effay on 
the decompofition of Water into Air; by Dr. Ferdinand “Giorgi. 
gvo. 150 Pages. Florence, 1785. 

THESE experiments are on the moft interefting branch 
of chemiftry. Our countryman, Mr. Cavendifh, by fynthe- 
tic experiments, proved to the fatisfaction of the greater part 
of the moft refpectable chemifts, that water is a compound 
body, the components of which are inflammable air and pure 
air. The demonftration of this being the compofition of water 
has hitherto been only exhibited /ynthetically, no analytic proofs 
that are at all fatisfactory have been yet publifhed. 

Mr. Giorgi, from the analytic experiments on this fubjed, is 
of opinion, that it Is unjuftifiable to conclude from the experi- 
ments of Cavendifh, Lavoifier, Meufnier, &c. that this liquid 
is compofed of pure air and inflammable air, With many 
others, the author refers the infammable air, produced in the 
experiments for attempting to decompofe water, to the metallic 
tubes and inflammable matter in the lutes ufed in thefe operas 
tions; and he adds, which is worthy of attention, that if fuch 
phofphoric bodies be not employed, or that if the water be 
heated a little above the temperature of boiling water, nota 
particle of inflammable air will be produced, but the whole 
water will be gradually converted into atmofpheric air, im- 
pregnated with a particular odour. 

The water employed in thefe experiments was previoufly 
freed from air, by boiling and diftiliation. The tubes were 
iron, copper, green and white glafs, and porcelain, coated 
with copper. At one extremity of thefe tubes was fixed a 
funnel and ftop-cock, and at the other a ferpentine tube ina 
refrigeratory, which terminated in an impermeable veffel pro- 
vided with two condu¢tors, one to convey the permanent 
elattic fluid into a bell-glafs receiver, and the other to carry off 
the water in a ftate of vapour. “Ihe water was introduced 
into the tubes, properly heated, drop by drop, by means of the 
funnel. j 

Mr. Giorgi concludes, that water is compofed, | firf, .of 
pure air, and fome other air whofe nature 1s not-yet -known. 
second, That heat or phlegifton may give a fate of perma- 
nent elatticity to liquids. Third, That the elaftic fluids may 
contribute to the change of water into a permanent aériform 

ate, 

We think it our duty to acquaint the public with the above 
experiments, although we contefs the mode -of conducting 
them appears very exceptionable, , 

2 | We 
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We have only to add, that the pubic will foon be favoured 
with fome experiments of © Fr. Priciiiey, lately read in the 
Royal Society; from whicn he! ned to draw different 
conclufions from thofe oi Mr relating to the com- 
pofition of water. 








Art. xxvi. THE inaugurs: 2 von of M. Detlof 
Wolde Albrecht, of Hamburgh, ts (guifitio theorta 
Crawferdiana de calsre animali CHIN Gua? ?. . sthejiuin CAG 
mine. The author cefends Dr. Craw! theory againft the 


objection of Mr. Morgan. We recommend the piece to the 
attention of the latter gentleman. 


Art. xxvil. M. WirGves has publifhed at Berlin and 
Stettin, a new edition of his Handbuch der Chemre, or Manual 
of Chymiftry, in two volumes, one in 456 pages, and the other 
in 740, enriched with many new difcoveries. 








ANAT OM Y.- 

Art. xxvilt. LN March laft, a fingular phenomenon oc- 
curred in the Anatomical School of Great Windmill-ftreet, 
London. A body was opened in which the natural fituation of 
the vifcera was reverted. 

The right lobe of the Jungs was divided as the left ufually is, 
and the left as the right is generally found to be. ‘Ihe heart 
was on the right fide, and pointed to the right, the cavities and 
large veticls being at the fame time tranfpofed, to fuit the new 
ftuation. 

The ftomach was on the right fide; the great lobe of the 
liver on the left; the gall bladder and ducts adapted to it; the 
{pleen on the right, the beginning and termination of the in- 
teftines on different fides trom what they ufually are. The 
body having been injected and prepared was exhibited on April 
6, to the refpectable Society of Medical Gentlemen, who meet 
at Mr. Hunter’s on Sunday evening, when Dr. Baillie gave 
an accurate demonftration of the parts. It was obferved that 
every thing was tran{pofed in the thoracic and abdominal vifcera, 
which was capable of tranfpofition. 

As every thing in this body was fuited to the new fituation 
of parts, the itructure may be confidered to be as natural and 
perfect as in any other man. ‘There appears to be no reafor 
why there fhould not be always this arrangement of parts, and 
iffo, then the prefent natural ftruQure might be confidered as 2 
phenomenon. 

Dr. Baillie mentioned, that fuch cafes had only been very 
generally defcribed, or hints had been given about partial 
“re Dope | He fufpected that the laft cafes had been proba- 

y not well examined, becaufe a tranfpofition in the heart and 
large veflels would feem to require Changes fimilar to what were 
feen 
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feen in the prefent cafe. The man, whofe body was thus 
fyrularly formed, had not felt any fenfation when alive dii- 
ferent {rom other men; nor could ‘he do fo, except that if he 
had been very attentive, he might have perceived his heart beat 
on the right fide. 

There were fome other peculiarities, as five fmall fpleens, 
befides the large one, but they were not connected with the 
tran{poft tion of parts. We content ourfelves with giving our 
readers this fhort fketch, as we hope Dr. Baillie will be in- 


a 


duced to Man > an account ot the cale at large. 





—_— - ——- _— _— --+- ee ee 


ART. XXIxX. gQhiatomie des verffeaux abforbans du corps 
hunain, &c.—Anatomy of the abforbent veflels of the human 
body, by Ur, Cruiaihaik, adorned with copper-plates, and trant- 
lated from the Enel ifh into French, by AZ Pett Radel, regent 
doctor of the Medical Faculty in | aris, and formerly firft : i 
reon to his | \ lajefty in the kaft Indies. Paris 1787, 8vo. 

2es.— This work is well known, and defervedly [acest th in 
Britain. 
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Ant. xxx. Sull, w/a del’ Fusco confiderato, &c.—Prattical Obferva- 
tions on the ufe of Fire, as a chirurgical Remedy. By Angelo 

Ri oh, adiftant Surgeon to the Great Royal Hofpiral of Milan. 

in, 1787, 8x0. 

MC IDE RN Surgery had almoft univerfally rejected the 
ufe of Fire; the prefent Profeffor attempts to bring it again 
into ufe by very forcible arguments. He begins with the hif- 
tory of the various revolutions in opinion relative to this ex- 
pedient; he then explains how, according to peculiar circum 
ttances, it fometimes acts as a ftimulus, and the contrary. 
Uhirdly, he relates the happy effects of its ufe in the courfe of 
his own practice; and lattly, he explains the mode of applica- 
tion, with the precautions neceflary to be obferved in the ufing 
It, Novelle litterarie di Firenza. 


~<a. 





ra XXXI. FRANCOIS XAVIER DE CASCARON, furgeon 
ft 1 Retiro, and to the Royal Family, &c. has tranflated 
vir. Po ss s Treatife on Fractures and Diflocations, to which he 
has added notes. It isin Byam 





MEDICIN E. 

ART. XxxiI. Having accidentally heard that Dr. Parry, an 
ingenious phyfician at Bath, had difcovered a method of 
lufpen ding madnefs for a fhort time, we determined to men- 

tion it in our journal ; but wifhing, as far as is in our 
power, not to convey any intelligence to the public, but 

3 what 
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what is authentic, we wrote to Dr. Parry on the fubjed, 
and have received the following an{wer. 


To the Editor of the Analytical Review. 
SiR, 

IT is now a year and a half fince, from circumftances 
of analogy, I difcovered a method of fufpending, in many in- 
flances, mania, head-ach, vertigo, convulfions and hyiterical 
complaints, by a mechanical operation. The method | allude 
to, is topping by means of the fingers or thumbs, one or both 
of the common trunks of the carotid arteries. Where the 
paroxyim is recent, this method generally fucceeds almoft in- 
ftantancoufly like magic, and the fymptoms difappear as long 
as the preflure is continued, but, for the moft part, immediately 
return as foon as it is removed. 1 cannot now relate to you 
all the confequences of this operation; but | may obferve, in 

eneral, that it has led me to a practice in the diforders which 
gee mentioned, particularly in thofe called nervous, which 
is totally oppofite to that commonly employed, and infinitely 
more fuccefsful, 

It is my intention to enlarge fomcthing more on this fubject 
in a paper which I mean to prepare either for one of the medical 
focieties in London, or for one which fome of my friends have 
lately inftituted in Gloucefterfhire. But it would take a volume 
to relate all the facts which this difcovery feems to explain, 
and the coniequences to which it leads. 

l am, Sir, 
Your very humble Scrvant, 


Bath, May 16, 1788. C. H. PARRY. 


P.S. You are at liberty to make what ufe you pleafe of this 


letter in your new literary publication, to which I wifh much 
fuccefs. 





BOTAN Y. 
Strafburgh. 

Art. xxxtir. M. de Necker, botanift to the Elector Pala- 
tine, known to the public by his Hifory of Mnfrs, and Flora 
Belgica, has been long employed about two botanical works, 
the one a philofophical fyftem of the f{cience in general, accord- 
ing to the n tural order , the other an account “of the genera 
and fpecies / all the plants yet known, with plates. M. Necker 
is of opinic , that the number of fpecies have been improperly 
multiplies, | will thew that:many new {pecies are only va- 
nieties. “Th: fe works are promifed next year. 


OD From coat of Room, we have been obliged t pol pone.a great Nen- 


; : , : 
ber of Articles, whick will appear ix ourtecx: Number, 





